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IF NOT LITERATURE IN OUR HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR 
COLLEGE ROMANCE LANGUAGE CLASSES, THEN WHAT? 


Ray P. Bowen, University of Oregon 


ITH Professor Warshaw’ of the If the cultural value of a foreign lan- 
University of Missouri arguing for guage rests primarily in literature, it does 

less literature in foreign language seem as if the high school teacher and the 
teaching in our colleges and Professor teacher of the first two years in college 
Menut? of Syracuse University vehemently face a very difficult problem, except possibly 
demanding literature even in our high with German. In the case of French and 
schools, many of us are at a loss to decide Spanish, the literature has a peculiarly in- 
what sort of middle ground to adopt that _ tellectual quality that must fail to make any 
would be feasible and at the same time great appeal to immature minds. German, 
strengthen the position of modern languages however, has a certain naiveté about it that 
in all our schools. Professor Warshaw’s lends itself more readily to an appreciation 
stand seems at least to present fewer diffi- by the Anglo-Saxon youth. All high school 
culties, and makes easier the task of the students can enjoy the elemental emotions 
teacher both in college and in high school. Of Wilhelm Tell. What French or Spanish wae 
If, as he maintains, there is a large fraction classic can be compared with it in simple Teo 
of our student body that possesses a de- and direct appeal? Surely not the plays of Bi 
cided distaste for literature and is, on the Corneille or Racine; those of Moli¢re, 
other hand, fond of language, why lets teach also, are too subtle for the average reader. 
language! Doubtless to many teachers this Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm and Goethe’s 
: conclusion at first appears sound. They Hermann und Dorothea are, however, quite 
have said that language and not literature within the range of high school students. 
is prerequisite to scientific and philological Manon Lescaut or the plays of Marivaux or 
research, and is, moveover, far more prac- of Musset are obviously not high school 
tical for those students, by good fortune reading. Paul et Virginie is, but it lacks 
rapidly increasing, especially in our colleges, the kind of vigor that we Americans like. 
; who will have need to speak and to write the To appreciate it, one must have an under- 
foreign language at some future time. In standing: of the literary movements that 

e fact from a good many points of view there produced it. The Germans, too, have songs 
* seems no reason to question the validity of that we love. What high school student of 
teaching pure language. However, in the German does not recall and cherish still, Du 

minds of the great majority of teachers, and Bist wie eine Blume, or Die Lorelei? I do 

in the minds of many students, also, there "0t believe, on the other hand, that many 

persists the conviction that there is still lack- first or second year college students even 

ing that which justifies language alone claim- 84M any deep feeling for La Marseillaise, to 

ing a place in the curriculum of a liberal Mention the ‘most obvious, and much less 

c education. To them every subject taught @"y genuine joy in reading Vigny’s Le Cor, 
; should be so presented that it has a distinct F Hugo’s Les Djinns, Océano Nox, or Mus- 
cultural content. Surely all teachers who S¢t's Nuits, or Lamartine’s Le Lac, or Le- 
tetain a zest for their work must fail, in the Conte de Lisle’s Les Eléphants, or Baude- 
long run at least, to be satisfied if they are laire’s L’Albatros, or Sully Prudhomme’s 
not offering the foreign language from a Le Vase Brisé, or Verlaine’s Il pleure dans 
cultural point of view. Unfortunately this 0" coeur. Yet these are the most suitable 
always heretofore meant teaching lit- Poems for early reading in French literature, 
erature. and justly the most popular in France. The 
— Spanish offers even fewer great poems and 


1. See: Literature Versus Lang i 
guage in Colleges, 
The Modern Language Journal, January, 1928 (vol, Songs to high school students. La Paloma, 


La Golondrina, and Cielito Lindo are about 


The French Review, March, 1928 (Vol. I, No. 3). the only ones that make any popular appeal. 
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Of course, the German and English poetry 
contribute to a common family of songs in 
their same elemental interest, but more than 
this, they are constructed according to much 
the same poetical forms, including the metri- 
cal foot composed of stressed and unstressed 
syllables. French and Spanish poetry have 
as a basis the syllable itself. The beat is en- 
tirely different as well as the psychology. 
Thus their charm is reserved for minds that 
have been trained to appreciate them. 

Professor Menut complains that high 
school students who have had even four 
years of French have never heard of Bal- 
zac, Hugo, Flaubert, Zola, or Anatole France, 
It would seem that a teacher had been grossly 
negligent not to have mentioned at least 
some of these authors, and that by skillful 
planning she might have worked into her 
course something by Hugo or Balzac. Yet 
if Professor Menut is insisting upon the 
high school students reading literature, it is 
not sufficient to meet his demand if only 
some short and less important story be 
chosen from the works of even the great 
masters. It is true that an edition of Notre 
Dame adapted to the needs of high school 
students is possible, though such a thing 
has never been done, and that Le Curé de 
Tours can be read by young students with 
appreciation and understanding. The short 
stories by Anatole France edited for school 
use do not show the author at his best, and 
leave the average student “cold.” As for 
Flaubert and Zola, what have they that would 
appeal to boys and girls? Madame Bovary 
is hardly suitable, and yet all students of 
literature should choose it in preference to 
any other of the author’s works. Zola’s 
L’Attaque du Moulin offers a good enough 
story, but for the purposes of literature it 
is hardly worth while, and obviously La 
Débdcle is not destined for high school stu- 
dents. So it is with all the great master- 
pieces of French literature including Mo- 
liére’s most amusing comedies. They do not 
direct their appeal to the simple, homely, 
elemental emotions that warm our hearts 
and please our imaginations. Their charms 
are more delicate and refined and are in- 
tended for highly trained minds of a thor- 
oughly cultured civilization. That being the 
case it is amazing how little the cream of 
French literature has to contribute to the 
mental experiences of the average Ameri- 
can youth. 


The situation is even worse in Spanish, 
although many fine texts of the great mas- 
terpieces have recently been edited for 
school use by our American publishers. In 
fact I think more has been done in Spanish 
to bring the whole range of that great lit- 
erature to the aid of teachers than in French. 
The modernized edition of La Vida de La 
zarillo de Tormes seemed at first to be an 
excellent move in the right direction, but 
after use in the class room it has not proved 
to be very satisfactory, for in its abridged 
state it, perforce, loses its real value. The 
other editions of this masterpiece are quite 
too difficult for other than advanced stu- 
dents. A somewhat modernized edition of 
El Conde Lucanor has proved far more 
successful. Don Quijote in simplified form, 
though retaining only the easier sections in 
which the spelling has been modernized and 
obsolete words eliminated, remains still quite 
too hard. The same is true of Professor 
Rennert’s edition of Cervantes including the 
two literary gems, La Gitanilla and El Li- 
cenciado Vidriera. There are available, too, 
splendid editions of the best classical plays 
such as Lope de Vega’s Amar Sin Saber a 
Quien and La Moza de Céntaro and Cal- 
deron’s La Vida Es Sueno, and Tirso de 
Molina’s Don Gil de las Calzas Verdes, but 
they are all quite beyond the grasp of the 
early students of literature. Of modern 
fiction there seems to be no end of texts, 
but the same criticisms can be directed 
against practically all of them. They are 
either too difficult, or they are second rate 
as literature. The books most commonly 
read, such as El Capitén Veneno, El Som- 
brero de Tres Picos, and Marianela are 
not great books; and Dozia Perfecta is too 
long for class-room use. Juan Valeras 
Pepita Jiménez is too hard, as are the works 
of Pardo Bazan, however great they may 
be as literature. If one wishes to read 
Galdés at his best, one should choose For- 
tunata y Jacinto in four volumes, a work 
that simply cannot be touched in school. 
Valdés’ La Hermana San Sulpucio 3s 
suitable, but because of the nature of the 
theme, teachers tend to avoid adopting It 
for public school use. Beyond any question 
the best all round text is Hills’ Spanish 
Tales for Beginners, for these selections 
are not difficult and the greater number of 
them are choice literary bits. But one text 


surely is totally inadequate, if the purposes 
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of our high school classes is to teach lit- 
erature. 


Much to Professor Menut’s disappoint- 
ment, I am sure, Miss Emma Reinhardt? 
has discovered after careful examination 
of the problem that the texts most generally 
read in French in our secondary schools 
are, in order of popularity, Le Voyage de 
Monsieur Perrichon, L’Abbé Constantin, 
and Sans Famille, none of which can lay any 
great claim to be literature, and none of 
which is capable of arousing the interest of 
the average boy or girl as would Jmmensee 
or Germelshausen. Is it true, then, that 
the teaching of the Romance languages does 
not contribute greatly in cultural value to 
the education of American youth? The 


truth lies in quite the contrary conclusion, 
I think. 


If French and Spanish do have hard sled- 
ding in our high schools and in the first 
years of college from the point of view 
of literature, they give the student, never- 
theless, a splendid language sense and a fine 
taste in literary forms, both essential ele- 
ments in a cultural education. French is 
particularly suited to afford this sort of 
training, and it has the added advantage of 
being easily learned. Thus these elemen- 
tary years should contribute far more than 
just a knowledge of language, however 
utilitarian that may be. As a matter of 
fact, they are actually laying the foundation 
for an appreciation of the highest culture 
and of the richest of literature—a literature 
that is too subtle to be comprehended with- 
out much preparation and training, but one 
which returns the fullest amount of joy to 
those who can read it with pleasure. This 
appreciation is what our American civiliza- 
tion needs perhaps more than anything else, 
not only because it adds something quite 
different to what is inherent in our culture, 
but because it liberalizes us in our thinking 
to such a very large extent. 


Both French and Spanish contribute to an 
unusual degree to the general field of knowl- 
edge of the student, and in such a manner 
that he will readily assimilate what he learns. 

0 the students who have already studied 
Latin the idea of one language turning into 


See: French Text Books Used in Secondary 


3. 
Language Journal, March, 1928 (Vol. 
» 4NO, 


another by a system of vowel changes and 
consonant shifts will stir up a tremendous 
amount of interest, even though only the 
simplest philological phenomena can_ be 
taught, and those only incidentally to relieve 
the tedium of paradigms and conjugations. 
This requires some very sound philological 
training on the part of the teacher, for she 
ought to raise the whole interesting question 
of what language is and, by teaching sounds 
phonetically, point out the limitations of the 
mouth and lips and tongue in moulding them. 
It will prove to be an entirely new field of 
mental experience which the students will 
find fascinating, and which will constitute 
a part of their whole educational equipment. 

France and Spain have always contributed 
largely to our cultural inheritance, and to 
our knowledge of things in general. The 
stories of Columbus’ struggles to set sail on 
his voyage of discovery, and the romances 
of the Spanish Main have never lost their 
fascination for all school children. The 
teacher should vitalize all this lore by teach- 
ing along with the language those heroes 
spoke, some history and geography of their 
land, not as a set task but as something that 
just goes along with the day’s language les- 
son. All will want to learn about the Trou- 
badours and the language in which they sang 
their songs, and where they lived and what 
life was like then. The palace at Versailles 
and the life there of the courtiers during the 
reign of the Sun King, and the very recent 
history of Versailles in connection with the 
World War belong to a course in elementary 
French. A thousand other phases of French 
history, including our traditional, national 
friendship with France, and French life and 
geography will constantly present themselves 
for discussion. With good maps of France 
and Spain at hand, the teacher will find 
she is imparting far more than mere lan- 
guage and that she is contributing greatly to 
the cultural side of the education of high 
school boys and girls, who later in college 
will be qualified to read Romance literature 
intelligently and to enjoy it profoundly, just 
because their high school training had been 
placed on a genuinely cultural basis although 
they did read Le Voyage de Monsieur Perri- 
chon and Tartarin de Tarascon and El Capi- 
tan Veneno instead of Le Cid, Phédre, Le 
Misanthrope, Candide, or even Pére Goriot 
or Cyrano de Bergerac or Don Quijote. 


ee 
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1729 GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM LESSING 1929 


Diamonp, University of California at Los Angeles 


“Eines aber bleibt von Lessing: 


das erhabene Beispiel eines Menschen, der, in der Enge 


geboren und zeit seines Lebens in die Enge gebannt, an Geist und Seele tiber den schmahlen 
Bezirk, in dem sein diusseres Leben dahinfloss, riesengross hinauswuchs, ein Kdadmpfer fiir die 
Wahrheit, ein Fackeltriger edlen Menschentums.”—GUSTAV STRESEMANN. 


HE two hundredth anniversary of 
I Lessing’s birth is being celebrated not 
only in Germany and the German- 
speaking countries, but all over the civilized 
world. Well may Germany take pride in 
this great fighter for spiritual progress and 
liberty. His message, however, is not for 
Germany alone, but for all nations and 
countries. And it is especially meet that 
the American people should take a promi- 
nent part in rendering unqualified homage 
to this great benefactor of the human race. 
There are perhaps few other figures in 
the history of German literature whose 
achievements have been rewarded with hom- 
age as unqualified and universal as has been 
rendered to Lessing. One hundred and thirty 
years ago Goethe and Schiller pronounced 
jointly the words: 


“Formerly, in life, we honored thee like 
one of the gods; 


Now that thou art dead, thy spirit reigns 
over the spirits.” 


and these words apply with equal truth to 
the reverential attitude maintained toward 
Lessing ever since. As Hermann Hettner 
says: “The heart of a German beats faster 
when he speaks of Lessing. Lessing is the 
manliest character in the history of German 
literature. His whole life and activity was 
one of ceaseless struggle and victory.” 
Lessing was born in 1729 in an obscure 
village of northern Saxony. His father, a 
Lutheran pastor, brought up his children 
under strictly orthodox influences. But a 
passion for free inquiry and a keen subtlety 
of thought and reasoning were characteristic 
of Lessing from his early youth. At the 
age of eighteen he wrote to his father: “The 
Christian religion is not a thing one can ac- 
cept upon the word and honor of a parent. 
Time alone must teach us whether he is a 
better Christian who knows the doctrines of 
religion, goes to church regularly, and con- 
forms to custom; or he who has once wisely 
doubted, and by the path of inquiry at- 
tained conviction or at least striven to at- 
tain it.” At seventeen Lessing was sent to 


the University of Leipzig to study theology. 
But he was already too independent to allow 
his studies to be chosen for him. Discover- 
ing that books did not provide a complete 
education, he began, much to his pious pa- 
rents’ alarm, to learn the accomplishments 
of dancing and fencing, and to see some- 
thing of the manifold life of a large town. 
The theater especially became his most en- 
grossing interest. Under the inspiring in- 
fluence of a talented actress he turned to 
playwriting and in 1748 his comedy, Der 
junge Gelehrte, was performed on the Leip- 
zig stage where it met with great success. 
All this could not but shock his puritanical 
parents. It must also be added that his 
new tastes were a little out of proportion 
to the capacity of his purse. Lessing ac- 
cordingly left the university and at the age 
of nineteen made himself independent of his 
father by becoming a journalist in Berlin. 
And now his life-long struggle began; too 
often it was with poverty. The fact that he 
was perpetually in debt gives his life a tragic 
though not uncommon interest. He himself 
once ridiculed the idea that genius could 
be hindered or embarrassed by any circum- 
stances in the world. Yet we cannot help 
wishing that his own lot had been an easier 
one. He was always an uncompromising 
but constructive critic. Macaulay aptly 
called him “the first critic in Europe.” He 
pointed out the way in poetry, philosophy, 
and religion, by which the national mind 
should go, and by which it has subsequently 
gone. Thus not only as a poet, but as the 
foremost critic of his day, he did much to 
prepare the stage for other poets. The Ger- 
mans owe him an immense debt of gratitude, 
no less for their literary enfranchisement, 
than for their emancipation from theologi- 
cal traditions. As in the controversy with 
Goeze he maintained that a man may be 4 
very good Christian without even holding 
the doctrine of the Trinity, so in the criti- 
cisms on Corneille and Voltaire he proved 
that a dramatist may attain the highest ex- 
cellence in his art and yet wholly ignore the 
orthodox canons of the French dramatic 
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school. It would be difficult to find in any 
language a specimen of more incisive and 
masterly criticism than his analysis in the 
Hamburgische Dramaturgie of Voltaire’s 
Mérope and Corneille’s Rodogune, showing 
how false was the fundamental principle 
on which these tragedies were constructed, 
and how persistently their authors violated 
the Poetics of Aristotle, which they pe- 
dantically enjoined on others. Lessing saw 
clearly the necessity of combating the in- 
fluence of the French pseudo-classical 
writers in order that the genius of his na- 
tion might free itself from their tyranny 
and develop its own inner resources and in- 
trinsic qualities. To use Heine’s words, 
Lessing was the literary Arminius who freed 
the German theater from every foreign dom- 
ination, and what his vigorous emancipating 
genius did for the drama it accomplished 
also for the other departments of German 
art and letters. In addition to all this, he 
himself produced a number of dramas which 
claim a place among the great works of 
German literature. 

If Lessing had never written anything 
but Minna von Barnhelm (1767), he would 
have proved himself a dramatist of no mean 
order. This delightful comedy, though 
strictly related to the circumstances of the 
time of its production, is now as fresh and 
as impressive as when it first appeared. The 
action is quick and stimulating, the plot 
sufficiently intricate and clearly developed, 
and the dialogue crisp and bright. It is no 
slight compliment to Lessing that after one 
hundred and sixty-two years, his Minna von 
Barnhelm still ranks first among all come- 
dies in the German language. 

In Emilia Galotti (1772) Lessing voices 
his protest “against the reckless license 
practised in his own time at many of the 
smaller and larger courts, a protest all the 
bolder when the notorious conduct of the 
heir apparent to the throne of Brunswick, 
the author’s own employer, is remembered.” 
As in Minna von Barnhelm Lessing had 
given the German people the first national 
comedy, so in Emilia Galotti he had fur- 
tished the first national tragedy. 

His Nathan der Weise (1779) grew di- 
tectly out of the theological controversies 
of his later years. When the great con- 
flict which he had waged with Goeze in 
defence of free thought and rational religion 

reached its climax, the orthodox party, 


driven to the wall, invoked the strong arm 
of the state authorities against the adversary 
whom it could not vanquish with the wea- 
pons of argument. Forbidden to pursue the 
controversy with Goeze any further, Lessing 
returned once more to his old pulpit, the 
stage, and produced his masterful dramatic 
poem, Nathan der Weise, the finest expres- 
sion of lofty moral ideas, wise tolerance, 
and brotherly love. 

The leading idea of this great work lies 
in the principle that the professors of the 
various religions find themselves united in 
the feeling of their natural human relation- 
ship, and that each positive religion has title 
to respect only in the degree in which it ap- 
proaches that purely human feeling and so 
attests itself through its moral efficacy. The 
essence of the dramatic poem is the judge’s 
advice to the three brothers who come to 
him quarreling because each believes him- 
self to be the possessor of the genuine ring: 
“Take the matter exactly as it stands. If 
every one of you had the ring from his 
father let each believe that his ring is the 
true one. It is possible that your father 
could no longer tolerate the tyranny of a 
single ring in his house! It is certain that 
he loved you all, and loved you equally; 
hence he would not oppress two to favor 
one. Well then, let each of you imitate his 
uncorrupted, impartial love! Let each of 
you strive to make known the power of his 
ring. Let this power come to your aid with 
gentleness, with hearty peacefulness, with 
well-doing, with most inward devotion to 
God. And then, if the powers of the rings 
reveal themselves with your children’s chil- 
dren, I invite you again, thousands and thou- 
sands of years hence, before this tribunal. 
Then a wiser man than I will occupy this 
tribunal and speak.” 

In Nathan der Weise Lessing glorified 
the principle that common humanity is more 
important than positive theology, and moral- 
ity than dogma; also that each individual 
should therefore be judged not according to 
what he believes, but according to what he 
is and what he does. The inspiration of a 
divine and tender charity gives this work 
an imperishable beauty, and makes it in the 
language of Goethe, a sacred and precious 
inheritance. In Nathan der Weise the di- 
verging streams of Lessing’s intellectual ac- 
tivity become united. It is the joint pro- 
duct of poetic impulse, critical reflection, and 
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theological and philosophical thought. In 
this ideal character of the wise and noble- 
hearted Jew we have the ripest fruit of 
Lessing’s intellectual and moral nature. The 
Germans love this drama and place it be- 
side Goethe’s Faust as one of their two fin- 
est classics and as the most peculiar and 
characteristic production of the German 
genius. Their estimate of its worth is con- 
firmed by the critics of more than one 
foreign nation. 

Lessing’s works have taken their place 
among the world’s genuine classics. He 
appeals to us, moreover, as one of the 
worthiest and at the same time one of the 
most engaging characters. Nothing can be 
more refreshing and stimulating than the 
example of his ever-helpful, ever-aspiring 
nature. He was an unrivalled critic, a fear- 
less, unwearied champion of freedom of 
the spirit. The pure love of truth and the 
absolute devotion to the search for truth, 
such as the modern world has gained, or is 
gradually regaining, by the education of 
science, the pure love of humanity with the 
joy of benevolence, which must be the safe- 
guard of modern democracy,—these are all 
to be found in the work of this great master. 
The well-known passage, taken from the 
rejoinder to the orthodox Pastor Goeze, 
which sets the pursuit of truth above its 
attainment, illustrates what was the real value 
of existence to him: “Not the truth of 
which anyone is, or supposes himself to be 
possessed, but the upright endeavor he has 
made to arrive at truth, makes the worth of 


aman. For not by the possession, but by 
the investigation of truth are his powers ex- 
panded, wherein alone his ever-growing per- 
fection consists. Possession makes us easy, 
indolent, proud.—If God held all truth shut 
in his right hand and in his left hand noth- 
ing but the ever-restless instinct for truth, 
though with the condition of for ever and 
ever erring, and should say to me ‘Choose!’ 
—I should humbly bow to his left hand, and 
say, ‘Father, give! Pure truth is for You 
alone!’ 

Heine’s wish that not a lyre, but a sword, 
might be laid on his coffin, would have 
been eminently fitting for Lessing, whose 
life was a constant battle and who was al- 
ways a brave and successful soldier in the 
cause of spiritual freedom and humanity. 
His mission in life was to war against preju- 
dice, to overthrow the authority of bigots, 
to detect and to dissipate sham; and nobly 
did he fulfill his work. It is with a touch 
of pardonable national pride that Hermann 
Hettner says of him: “In all the larger 
struggles of development through which the 
Germans in the eighteenth century rose in 
a surprisingly short time to be the most 
cultivated and intellectually the freest peo- 
ple on earth Lessing stood in the foremost 
rank. Everywhere he set up the banner of 
the new age and he did it so firmly and im- 
movably that in view of the confusion of 
later generations Gustav Kihne aptly re- 
marked that in many respects to go back to 
Lessing is to progress.” 


A STUDY OF FOUR STANDARDIZED ACHIEVEMENT TESTS IN 
SPANISH 


WaLTER HEMMERLING, High School, Napa, California 


HE purpose of this study was to ana- 

lyse four standardized achievement 

tests in Spanish to determine the na- 
ture of the vocabulary, the kinds of ques- 
tions in the comprehension division and the 
nature and frequency of the grammar points 
involved. 

The tests chosen for this purposé were the 
(1) the Columbia Research Bureau Span- 
ish Test, Form A; (2) the American Coun- 
cil Beta Spanish Test, Form A; (3) the 
American Council Beta Spanish Test, Form 
B, and (4) the American Council Alpha 


Spanish Test, Form A. In the study that 
follows, these tests will be called tests I, I, 
III and IV, respectively, for sake of conven- 
ience. 
VOCABULARY 

The vocabularies of all four tests are 
constructed along similar lines. Each con- 
tains 100 Spanish words and opposite each 
Spanish word there are five English words, 
one of which is the translation of the Span- 
ish. The English words are numbered and 
the number of the correct word is to be 
put into the parentheses at the right. The 
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time given for this part of the test varies. 
For the first one, 25 minutes are allowed; 
for the second and third, 30 minutes; and 
for the fourth, only 18 minutes. In scoring 
this test only the correct answers are counted. 


In order to judge the vocabulary prop- 
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arar honrar revista 

arena jamon sdbado 

besar mantener soltero 
cabello modo sonar 

cunado nada tercio 

doce nadie tonto 

dueno obrero tronar 

fiebre once vara 

grunir 


erly it must be compared with something 
that is recognized as being more or less 
standard. A good many studies have been 
made in the last two or three years to de- 
termine the words that should be included in 
such a vocabulary as a minimum. The vo- 
cabularies in this study have been compared 
with two such vocabularies, namely that of 
Elsie 1. Jamieson which was published in 
the MopERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL in March 
1924, and that of Lawrence A. Wilkins, 
which was published, 1927, as a supplement 
of EL Eco (Doubleday, Page & Co., New 
York). 

The vocabulary of Elsie I. Jamieson num- 
bers 1093 words and is composed of all the 
words that appeared in five or more of 
ten grammars examined by her. The other 
vocabulary was also obtained by examining 
the vocabularies of a large number of ele- 
mentary texts and selecting those words 
most commonly used in Spanish. The list 
contains about 1100 words and are those 
which a student should have mastered at 
the end of the third term of Spanish. 

In comparing the vocabulary of test I 
with that of Elsie I. Jamieson it was found 
that there were 33 words in the test which 
did not appear in her list. These words are 
as follows: 


barrer humo nube 

carro impedir panaderia 
cesar inmediato permiso 
cocer juego resto 
confianza ladrén sobretodo 
destruir lano sombra 
domingo lograr sudoeste 
ensalada mandar sugerir 
escoba mejorar toro 
estrella morder tostada 
gallo mudar vacio 


When compared with Wilkin’s list it was 
found that only eight words were not in 


his list. They are as follows: 
advertir convencer proposito 
busca ejecutar retirarse 
cansar espera 


Test II showed 31 words that did not 
appear in Elsie I. Jamieson’s list. They are 
as follows: 


agujero hielo oso 
puente 


Spagar hondo 


19 words of test II are not in Wilkin’s 
list. They are: 


altura hondo puro 
colocacién instruir regalar 
confiar limite repasar 
corte medir tercio 
empleado nublado vistoso 
encerrar orilla 

género paladar 


Test III showed 38 words that did not 
appear in Elsie I. Jamieson’s list. They are: 


afeitar éxito puesto 
ausente gris rodear 
averigiiar heno saludable 
borrar julio seco 
botén ldgrima setenta 
calcetin mentira siete 
campesino obscuro sonrisa 
catorce ocho suave 
cereza olor tratar 
codo peligro trece 
cruzar piel vinagre 
cuatrocientos pintura vivo 
cuidado placer 


Only seven words of test III are not in 


Wilkin’s list. They are: 

comprador mercado tender 
consejo situado 

deuda sonido 


Test IV showed 64 words that did not 
appear in Elsie I. Jamieson’s list and they 
are: 


abeja enano mohino 
acero entierro morder 
acometer espalda nadar 
aguja espuela nadie 
alforja estrella necio 
algodén faena niebla 
amanecer forastero orgullo 
anillo golpe potro 
azote gusano pozo 
boda hado punal 
bostezar hombra reventar 
bruja juez rugir 
cadena lana saltar 
carcajada libre sana 
caza lé6brego senda 
cegar luchar suspiro 
clavo luto tapia 
codo lena toser 
cordero mancha verter 
cuero marfil vina 
culebra manantial 

delito melena 
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48 words of this test are not in Wilkin’s 
list. They are: 


abeja culebra marfil 
acero delito melena 
acometer deuda mohino 
alforja deudo necio 
amanecer enano niebla 
azote entierro paladar 
boda espuela potro 
bosteza faena punal 
bruja forastero reventar 
cansar gusano rugir 
carcajada hada sana 
caza lobrego senda 
cegar luchar suspiro 
clavo luto tapia 
cordera manantial verter 
cuero mancha vina 


It appears from this analysis that the vo- 
cabulary of Tests I, Il and III are more or 
less on a par as far as common words are 
concerned. In other words, they consist 
chiefly of words that should be included in 
an active vocabulary. On the other hand, 
the vocabulary of Test IV seems to be com- 
posed of words not so common and con- 
tains a good many words which might well 
belong to a passive vocabulary. 

The figures for test I for each of the 
three parts were available and gave as the 
mean for the vocabulary for second year stu- 
dents 70, with a standard deviation of 11; 
for third year students 81, with a standard 
deviation of 9; and for fourth year students 
91, with a standard deviation of 7. 

With the five minutes additional time al- 
lowed for Tests II and III the mean should 
be higher, while with the smaller amount of 
time for Test IV it will run considerably 
lower. 


COMPREHENSION 


Tests I, II and III contain a division on 
comprehension. Test I is of the true-false 
type. It contains 75 statements and if the 
statement is true a plus is put in the paren- 
theses at the right; if wrong, a zero is 
placed there. The score is the number of 
right answers minus the number of wrong. 
This method of scoring penalizes the stu- 
dent for guessing. A criticism of the test 
is that the directions do not tell the student 
the manner of scoring and he should know 
about it, especially since he will be penalized 
for guessing. The students are allowed 20 
minutes for this test. 

Tests II and III are of the alternate an- 
swer type. There are 60 statements with 
five alternate answers for each. These an- 
swers are numbered and the number of the 


correct answer is to be put in the paren- 
theses at the right. 30 minutes are allowed 
for this test and the score is the number 
right. 


The mean for Test I for second year stu- 
dents is 52, with a standard deviation of 10; 
for third year students 58, with a standard 
deviation of 8; and for fourth year students 
64, with a standard deviation of 7. 


GRAMMAR 


The following study gives the frequency 
of the points of grammar that must be con- 
sidered in filling out the blanks in Part III, 
Grammar, of the (1) Columbia Research 
Bureau Spanish Test, Form A; (2) Ameri 
can Council Beta Spanish Test, Form A; 
(3) Form B of the same; and Part II, Gram- 
mar, of (4) the American Council Alpha 
Spanish Test, Form A. These tests again 
are numbered I, II, III and IV, according 
to the order in which they are given above. 


I It 
ADJECTIVES 
Masculine, limiting ........ 
Masculine, descriptive ...... 1 0 0 0 
Feminine, limiting .......... @ € 
Feminine, descriptive ...... 0 0 0 1 
Apocopated, limiting ....... 1: 
Apocopated, descriptive ..... & 
Interrogative .............. s 
ARTICLES 
Definite, masculine ......... 6 3 0 0 
Definite, feminine .......... $ 4 
Indefinite, masculine ....... 
ADVERBS 
3 it 3 8 
0 1 0 0 
2 4 2 0 
ADVERBIAL PHRASES ..... * ¢ 
“AL” + INFINITIVE ........ 0 1 0 0 
COMPARISON 
Comparative 10 1 0 
Absolute superlative ........ 0 1 0 0 
6 8 
COMPOUND SUBSTANTIVE 
EXPRESSIONS ..........-- 1 1 0 
CORPO 101 0 
DAYS OF WEEE ........... 1 0 0 0 
DEPENDENT INFINITIVE .. 4 4 1 9 
DEPENDENT INFINITIVE 
AFTER PREPOSITION .... 1 0 9 ? 
3 2 3 3 
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BICLAMATIONSG 
GENDER 
Regular, masculine ......... 
Regular, feminine .......... 
Neuter adjective with lo..... 
INDIRECT OBJECT ......+- 
INFINITIVE AS PRESENT 
INTENSIVE “MISMO” ....... 
INTERROGATIVE SENTENCE 
NOUNS 
NUMBERS 


POSSESSION WITH “DE” .... 


PREPOSITION FOLLOWING 


PREPOSITIONS 
PRESENT PARTICIPLE ..... 
PAST PARTICIPLE ......... 
PRONOUNS 
Demonstrative 
Demonstrative neuter ...... 
Object, direct singular ..... 
Object, indirect singular 
Object, indirect plural ..... 
Object, direct and indirect 
in same sentence ........ 
Prepositional form ........ 


REFLEXIVE FOR PASSIVE 
SUBJUNCTIVE 
In main clause ............ 
In subordinate clause, present 
In subordinate clause, 
In contrary to fact conditions 
SEQUENCE OF TENSES .... 
“TENER QUE” 


VERBAL NOUNS ............ 

VERBS 
Regular simple tenses, present 
” imperfect 


” ” ” 


preterite 


0 


II III Iv 
© 
6 5 4 
0 0 0 
122 9 1 
0 1 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
1 0 0 
3 
6 3 0 
5 1 0 
1 0 0 
2 0 1 
0 iii 
0 oO 1 
0 1 0 
7 8 
2 6 0 
0 1 0 
@ 
0 0 4 
2 2 1 
0 1 0 
0 0 
0 2 2 
2 1 1 
$8 2 0 
0 0 0 
1 2 2 
1 0 2 
2 656 2 
2 2 0 
0 1 0 
0 2 0 
2 3 1 
1 2 0 
0 1 4 
0 0 1 
0 0 0 
ft 
0 0 3 
0 1 
2 1 0 
0 0 1 
1 2 2 
1 0 90 
1 4 0 


I It 

Rad.—changing, second conj.. 1 0 0 0 
Rad.—changing, third conj... 2 0 0 0 
Irregular, present .......... € 

Difference, imperfect-preterite 0 1 0 2 
Number of sentences in Test I ........... 100 
Number of sentences in Test II .......... 65 
Number of sentences in Test III ........ . 65 
Number of sentences in Test IV .......... 50 
Number of items in the four tests ....... - 95 
Number of items considered in Test I.... 79 
Number of items considered in Test II...... 59 
Number of items considered in Test III..... 56 
Number of items considered in Test IV..... 34 


The time allowed for the grammar of 
Test I is 45 minutes; for Tests II and III, 
30 minutes; and for Test IV, 22 minutes. 

The mean of Test I for second year stu- 
dents is 43, with standard deviation of 14; 
for third year pupils 54, with a standard de- 
viation of 13; and for fourth year pupils 
70, with a standard deviation of 12. 

The total length of Tests I, II and III 
is 90 minutes and of Test IV, 40 minutes. 

Taking Test I as a whole the mean for 
second year students is 164, with a stand- 
ard deviation of 31; third year students 193, 
with a standard deviation of 25; and for 
fourth year students 222, with a standard 
deviation of 21. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


The scoring of the tests is objective 
throughout. In Tests I, II and III the scor- 
ing of parts 1 and 2 can be done by per- 
sons who have no knowledge of Spanish, 
providing they have a key with which to 
score. In scoring the third part the scorer 
should have some knowledge of Spanish. 
To score part 1 of Test IV the scorer must 
have a knowledge of the language unless 
he has a corrected copy from which to work. 
To score the second part of Test IV, a 
knowledge of the language is necessary. 

The tests can be given to all classes in 
a school, making it possible to secure com- 
parable measures as between the elementary, 
intermediate and advanced classes. 

The tests are so arranged that they may 
be given in one sitting or in several. The 
directions are given clearly and the.tests are 
easily administered. 

The reliability of Test I as a whole is 
.97; for parts 1, 2 and 3 separately, it is 
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.92, 69 and .95, respectively. For tests II 
and III the reliability is .96; and for parts 
1, 2 and 3, .91, .93 and .95, respectively. 

The validity coefficient of Tests I, II and 
III, using as criteria college grades in Span- 
ish courses and Regents’ Examinations, was 
shown to be .70. 

The tests are the result of four years’ 
work with three experimental editions, each 
administered to many different students of 
Spanish in various parts of the country. 
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QUARTERLY FRENCH BOOK-LETTER 


Wm. Leonarp Scuwartz, Stanford University 


O BEGIN with, I had no idea that 

May 16th was Balzac’s birthday. But 

I knew a great deal about Monsieur 
Marcel Bouteron, one of the editors of the 
Conard edition of Balzac, who was an- 
nounced to speak to a group of visitors that 
morning at the Musée Balzac, before the 
hour of the official opening. We filled the 
little rooms where, under the heat discharged 
from a tin roof, Balzac conceived the Comé- 
die humaine and passed the most fruitful 
years of his life. When M. Bouteron ar- 
rived, his arms were full of lilacs which he 
arranged in the vases about the house, and 
then he began his talk by telling us that he 
had consented to speak on this date because 
it was Balzac’s birthday, although very few 
people had ever taken the trouble to cele- 
brate it during the life-time of the writer. I 
hope I shall always remember the figure that 
M. Bouteron used in explaining Balzac’s 
work; a comparison with the Gothic cathe- 
dral which rises from the nucleus of a little 
chapel walled into a crypt, to expand into 
its many branchings and heights like those of 
the Comédie humaine. 

It is well to know in advance that visitors 
are hardly welcome in the lycées and colleges 
of France. I think authorization has to be 
sought from the rector of the académie (one 
of the nineteen administrative districts into 
which France is divided), as no principal has 
the right to admit anyone within his class- 
rooms. The species of “visiting parent,” 
male or female, has never developed in 
France. However, the curious or ‘conscien- 
tious foreign teacher has the resource of 
visiting one of the great private schools 
which have the same programs and methods 
as the /ycée, such as Stanislas, Sainte-Barbe 


or the Ecole Alsacienne. One of my friends, 
René Maublanc, being a teacher of philoso- 
phy at the latter school, rue Notre-Dame- 
des-Champs, it was not long before I found 
myself asking M. Péquignat, the present di- 
rector, for permission to attend a class in 
advanced English and in philosophy. It is 
over fifty years ago, just after the war 
with Prussia, that this school was founded 
by a group of liberal Protestants who wished 
to provide a French education for young 
Alsatians that would be combined with the 
family-spirit that was the rule in the lost 
provinces. 

For years, the Ecole Alsacienne has been 
a kind of experimental school which has been 
ready to try out ideas that seemed valuable, 
but which the ministry of education was 
loathe to introduce at once on a large scale. 
At the present time, this school is fully co- 
educational from the kindergarten to the 
highest classes, whereas in a few lycées de 
garcons only the sisters of boys in the school 
have been admitted. Again, no punishments 
are permitted, but after two “warnings” a 
delinquent is asked to withdraw, and that 1s 
all. Another contrasting feature consists of 
public monthly oral examinations in the 
presence of the children’s parents, who have 
thus every reason in the world to make them 
watch over the progress of the students. 
Hence, it is not strange that the Ecole 1s 
subsidized by the State and that its teachers 
are recruited from the corps of agregés. 
Paul Bourget began his life as a teacher of 
philoscphy in this school ,and André Gide 
was educated here. During the past five 
years, about 75% of the pupils have been 
successful in passing the baccalauréat exams, 
an average which is considered very high. 
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I had always felt that the intellectual 
superiority of the young Frenchman, a thing 
which strikes us as almost precocious cul- 
ture and fondness for abstract ideas, was 
due to the training that he received before 
leaving secondary school in the classe de 
philosophie, and I was quite convinced of 
this after the hour that I spent at the Ecole 
Alscacienne listening to Professor Mau- 
blanc. The subject really consists of psy- 
chology and logic with some history of 
philosophy, but the delight of the French 
intellectual in all sorts of -isms is certainly 
based upon the philosophical initiation he 
receives in the secondary schools. The class 
of twenty-six, boys and girls, listened to a 
Socratic discourse discriminating between 
sense cognition and conceptional cognition. 
In one single sentence I noted the mention 
of no less than four schools of thought with 
which the pupils were familiar: les mé- 
chanistes et les dynamistes, les emptristes et 
les associationnistes! And all of the teach- 
ing was marked by an idealistic tendency 
that must be helpful to these young people, 
as when, for instance, it was pointed out 
that a dead man’s sensations are dispersed 
when his life ends, but that his concepts 
have a life of their own and live after him. 

The class in advanced English, taught by 
M. Dussauze, consisted of fifteen students 
who were translating David Copperfield one 
sentence at a time. Their professor, as you 
might expect, had a fine British accent, and 
the class had done six years of work on the 
language. Sometimes he explained difficul- 
ties in English, e. g., to worm out, “to draw 
out by slow and devious means,” and then 
sought a French equivalent: se tirer les 
vers du nez, always with a delicate sense 
of values, “Dear me! I said,” being ren- 
dered Est-il possible? The end of the hour 
was spent in literary appreciation, the pupils 
talking very spontaneously about their pref- 
erences for Daudet, Balzac, Dickens, and 
Washington Irving. I hope I have not 
given the impression that English only was 
spoken in the class-room. No, the pupils 
were called Mademoiselle or Monsieur, and 
said M’sieu to their teacher as they would 
do in the other classes. When they enter 
the University, you know, they drop this way 
of speaking, and pronounce Monsieur in 
two syllables, out of deference. 

At the Théatre de Paris, on May 20th 
to see Marius, a new play by Pagnol, who 


was also drawing full houses at the Capu- 
cines with his Topaze. These plays have 
not yet even appeared in the IJIlustration 
théatrale, but I am sure they must be very 
readable, as well as interesting on the stage. 
The scene of the first piece is in a water- 
front café at Marseilles, and the author, a 
former school-teacher from the South, has 
hit off the accent and character of the Mar- 
seillais to perfection. In Topaze, the whole 
first act takes place in a primary school 
class-room. Both of these plays are essen- 
tially piéces de thédtre, and not really true 
to life and human nature, but everyone 
agrees that their author has great talent. 
Henri Bernstein’s latest play, Mélo, was 
wonderfully acted, the cast including three 
musicians of ability. This play is divided 
into almost as many different scenes as a 
Shakespearean play, but Bernstein has not 
gained very much by his utilization of stage- 
machinery after all. The Pitoéff company, 
which was so successful in its presentation 
of B. Shaw’s Saint Joan, closed its season 
with a failure: Le Vray procés de Jehanne 
d’Arc, which Pitoéff compiled from the ac- 
tual minutes of the trial, proving too cruel 
or too religious for the theatre-goer. 

You must have a carte d’identité from 
the Préfecture of Police if you intend to 
stay more than two months in France. It 
costs 100 fr. ($4.00) for a tourist, and only 
20 francs for a student, journalist, savant or 
professor in an institution recognized by the 
French government as of equal standing 
with their own schools. As a matter of 
course, no one knew how to tell a mere pro- 
fessor how to get his card, and this is the 
path I followed before the difficulty was 
settled. From the information bureau at 
the Sorbonne I was sent for a certificate to 
the American Embassy. I took this to the 
Préfecture de Police, and was told to go 
first to the Direction des Beaux-Arts (3 rue 
de Valois, a branch of the ministry of edu- 
cation). Here I was sent to the special 
theatre office, and the polite official there 
who was in charge of these matters knew 
the University of California but had never 
heard of Stanford University. My papers 
were referred to the Office national des 
Universités, and a credential reached me by 
mail a few days later, signed by some sort 
of an Inspecteur-Général. That was three 
months ago, and yet the permanent identity- 
card is not quite ready for delivery! 
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The cosmopolitan public of this capital has 
gone wild over the ballet as an independent 
form of art, and Paris had three seasons 
of ballets this spring. Ida Rubinstein gave 
a few performances at the grand Opera 
on the off-nights, and then the dallets russes 
of the late Serge de Diaghilew packed the 
Théatre Sarah-Bernhart for three weeks. It 
was a true privilege to behold the realization 
of many compositions that the concert-hall 
had made familiar, but I can’t say that the 
dancing of this season had the rhythms that 
make the ballet enjoyable. There was a 
marked tendency to degenerate into acro- 
batics. By contrast, the public was more 
generally enthusiastic over the Spanish bal- 
lets of Mademoiselle Argentina, who was 
allowed to hold the stage of the official 
Opéra-comique for about a month, and later 
returned for a brilliant season at Marigny. 


Monsieur and Madame Joseph Bédier 
left Paris on the first of June, but the day 
before, my wife and I had the pleasure of 
lunching with them in company with the 
great Danish linguist Kristoffer Nyrop and 
his wife, who has done so much for her 
husband ever since he was overtaken by 
blindness. All too soon the hour came 
around when M. Bédier had to go down to 
the Academy and work on the Dictionary! 
M. Nyrop, who has just retired from his 
chair at Copenhagen, had almost finished a 
volume dealing with the syntax of the sub- 
junctive, and the talk turned a good deal 
upon such matters, M. Bédier suggesting the 
books of Maurice Rostand as affording good 
examples of corrupt French. I remember 
two of his remarks that were of special in- 
terest. He asserted that all of the precise 
and definite notions of grammar that he 
now possessed came from the little books 
that he used as a boy in the church schools 
on the distant Ile de la Réunion where he 
was born, and that all his reasoning powers 
had been developed by the practice of 
analyses grammaticales, or parsing. The 
other was that he wished he could punish 
the crime of teaching spelling with decapi- 
tation, his preference going out toward the 
chaotic but phonetical spellings of the Mid- 
dle Ages. After lunch I found myself 
whizzed down to the Pont des Arts and in- 
troduced there to the librarian of the Biblio- 
theque de |’Institut, where I was extended 
the use of the library while in Paris. 

I was thus destined to meet Monsieur 


Bouteron again, as his desk in the reading- 
room is a great magnet, especially for 
American professors. Aside from the at- 
traction of his marked affability, M. Bou- 
teron is in charge of the great collection of 
manuscripts and first editions bequeathed to 
the Institut de France by Spoelberch de 
Lovenjoul, which is housed at Chantilly. 
The Balzac material stored here is of prime 
importance, the mere catalogue filling a 
quarto volume; volume two listing papers, 
letters and proof-sheets of Mérimee, Th. 
Gautier, Sainte-Beuve, Guttinguer, Vigny, 
etc., while the third volume is concerned 
with G. Sand, Musset and Sandeau. Madame 
Bouteron took her husband and myself, in 
company with a Chicago “thesis-hound” out 
to Chantilly on June 11th. The car was 
washed for 40 cents while we were work- 
ing in the library. Among the special cu- 
riosities that I examined with most care 
was the mss. of Balzac’s César Birotteau, 
which is preserved here with the proof-sheets 
of the first type-setting, and Balzac’s ad- 
ditions, the page-proofs of the same story 
with more corrections, and the little pocket 
note-book used by Théophile Gautier during 
his trip to Spain in 1840. 

Something still different was the séance 
de propagande which we attended through 
the courtesy of Professor Gustave Cohen, at 
the Paris branch of the Rythmique Jacques- 
Dalcroze, rue de Vaugirard. Those who 
may fancy that French parents neglect their 
children would have been surprised at the 
number of proud fathers and mothers who 
occupied all the seats for spectators in the 
hall. We attended a performance given by 
the children’s class, and one could see how 
much instruction they had already received 
in the elements of music during the year, be- 
cause none of the little ones failed to appre- 
ciate the musical intervals played for them; 
when five notes were sounded over the in- 
terval of a third, the correct answer was 
given in each case. It was lots of fun to 
hear them sing their scales: “Montons 
échelle jusqu’en haut, puis redescendrons 
jusqu’en bas!” 

Indeed, it seems to me that the Ameri- 
can students have had a great deal done for 
them last winter, the most active agency 
working on their behalf being the Associa- 
tion de l’Accueil aux Etudiants des Etats- 
Unis, presided over by Monsieur Edme 
Sommier and managed by Mme. Séligmann- 
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Lui, 57 rue de Babylone. But as so many 
families are away in summer, and the Ameri- 
cans come and go so fast in the vacation, 
it is unfortunately impossible to welcome 
them in the same way at that time of the 
year. For the grand finale of the past sea- 
son, M. and Mme. Sommier invited all the 
Americans gut to their historic chateau, 
Vaux-le-Vicomte, where Moliére performed 
les Facheux for Fouquet in the presence of 
Louis XIV and La Fontaine, while on June 
8th, the men students were afforded trans- 
portation out to the coal-mines at Anzin, 
near Valenciennes, and almost in Belgium, 
where we were royally entertained and 
shown Over all the above-ground works. 
This mine, the oldest in France, established 
the fortune of the Casimir Périer clan, and 
now covers an immense area. You may re- 
member that an enormous amount of de- 
struction was done in this region by the re- 
treating Germans, who smashed the pumps, 
wrecked the elevator frames and turned 
the canal water into the diggings. Here, 
where everything was restored to working 
order, in the Directors’ dining-room, sitting 
next to M. Sommier, and thanks to his ex- 
planations, I was able to understand a little 
how much had been accomplished in the dev- 
astated regions, and admire the generous 
welfare work of the Company, which has 
its own domestic science classes for the 
miners’ children, its model villages, etc. As 
an example of the fine engineering work 
done at Anzin, I might mention the way 
that our own inspection trip was organized, 
for beside the engineers who guided us and 
explained the workings of the pits and chem- 
ical plants, our group was accompanied by 
a time-keeper who watched and checked the 
flow of scientific eloquence so that we 
could all make the same round of the works 
in the allotted time. On our way back to 
Paris, I was glad that M. Sommier pointed 
out the white patches in the fields where 
deep explosions had brought the barren 
chalk up to the surface, which still resisted 
the efforts of the paysan to bring it under 
cultivation. 

_ Perhaps the greatest privilege of my stay 
in Paris was a visitor’s membership in the 
Société Autour du monde, which has its 
club-house at Boulogne-sur-Seine. The ac- 
tive membership here is made up of former 
Fellows of the Albert Kahn Foundation who 
have been around the world, or made the 


tour of the capitals of Europe after passing 
the agrégation examination. These men and 
women have distinguished themselves since in 
many branches of learning, the majority be- 
ing educators and journalists, and possess 
the broad views that wide travel tends to 
confer. Every Sunday, quite a group gath- 
ers for lunch at the club, and lingers to talk 
and stroll in the wonderful gardens of Mon- 
sieur Kahn, which spread over seven city 
lots though one could never suspect their 
existence from the street. Soon after the 
Exposition of 1900, a Japanese garden con- 
taining a pagoda and shrine, a tea-house and 
two dwellings was established, and beyond, 
there lies an Alsatian valley, a formal French 
lawn, a rose-garden and a water-lily bed 
in the English style. The library, and the 
office of Professor Charles-Marie Garnier, 
the Secretary, who translated the Sonnets 
of Shakespeare into French sonnets, are cen- 
ters of interesting conversations, and we 
were very glad that we could repay some 
of our French hosts by introducing them 
into these lovely surroundings during the 
hottest days of the summer. 

Les distributions solennelles des prix, on 
the eve of the Féte nationale, marked a 
great exodus from Paris. These ceremonies 
are so often mentioned in French fiction 
that I asked my kind friend M. René Lalou 
to secure me a ticket for the exercises of 
his school, the Lycée Henri IV. But first 
we attended the Distribution of the little 
private Institution Poupon where my own 
five-year old daughter had been in attend- 
ance. The first prize announced was for 
pupils who had not finished the school-year 
but had done well in their work: Prix 
d’encouragement, Virginia Schwartz. And 
after all the musical numbers and all the 
pupils had received their awards, prix d’es- 
pérance were distributed to all the younger 
brothers and sisters present for the féte in 
the Salle Méziéres of the Mairie of the 
Luxembourg. Well, the roll of honor of 
the Lycée Henri IV forms a booklet of 
151 pages, and contains the text of the dis- 
cours d’usage, pronounced before a public 
going from the kindergarten-class up, by 
Monsieur Flitre, professeur de sixiéme, en- 
titled Eloge de la grammaire. The students 
filled the main floor of the grand amphi- 
theatre of the Sorbonne, while their relatives 
occupied the lower galleries, and a regi- 
mental band relieved the monotonous read- 
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ing of the roll of honor by playing from 
time to time. It was a pretty sight to see 
the prize-winners going up to thank the 
teachers under whom they had worked for 
the measure of success that they had at- 
tained, nor did the fact that the faculty wore 
academic gowns restrain them from respond- 
ing with a couple of hearty kisses. I ought 
also to say that the Paris Temps filled sev- 
eral of its columns for four or five days 
with the lists of the principal prize winners 
in these secondary schools! 


With the Distribution des prix, I may 
close my letter, though I would like to tell 
of my experiences as a student in the In- 
stitut de Phonétique of the Sorbonne, and 
especially concerning the evolution of the 
Parisian accent, as indicated by Professor 
Hubert Pernot, the Director. Perhaps I 
shall have the opportunity to talk about this 
question next autumn at some session of a 
teacher’s institute. 


Paris, September, 1929. 


QUARTERLY GERMAN BOOK-LETTER 


Epmunp K. University of California 


the Middle Ages knows the difference 

between Hohe Minne and Niedere 
Minne; a similar division may be made in 
modern imaginative German writing where 
we have at present next to books of literary 
merit a tremendous number of crime and 
mystery stories. According to a recent es- 
timate, translations of the works of Edgar 
Wallace alone have sold in more than a mil- 
lion copies. 

Second in sales stand books on the war. 
It is an interesting phenomenon that books 
of this kind found little attention in the 
years immediately following the ordeal, in 
those days when people wanted to forget. 
Of late, however, an ever increasing num- 
ber of authors have tried to give poetical 
expression to their supreme experience. In 
a recent study which is published in Mit- 
teilungen des Instituts fiir Auslander an 
der Universitat Berlin 1929, Hefte 6/7 und 
8, Hans Beinhoff has analysed seventeen 
outstanding war books. There can be no 
doubt that E. M. Remarque in his Im 
Westen nichts Neues (Ullstein, Berlin) has 
written an account that will leave a lasting 
impression, and it is to be regretted that his 
book has been made an object of contro- 
versy among political parties in Germany. 
Of course, readers should know that the 
hero of the story does not represent an edu- 
cated German youth like for instance Walter 
Flex, whose Wanderer zwischen zwei Wel- 
ten I reviewed in an earlier issue. Per- 
sonally I should class Ludwig Renn’s Krieg 
(Sozietatsdruckerei, Frankfurt a. M.) above 
Remarque’s book.  Beinhoff puts both 


7. student of German literature of 


stories in the same class: Remarque ist 
subjektiver und lyrischer, Renn objektiver 
und epischer ... In threr Wirkung und als 
kiinstlerische Leistung betrachtet, muss man 
beide wohl als gleichrangig nebeneinander 
stellen. 

The effect of the war on womanhood— 
wives, mothers, fiancees, sisters—has been 
the theme of Clara Viebig’s Tdchter der 
Hekuba (Deutsche Verlagsanstalt, Stutt- 
gart, 1916). We may regard as a sequel to 
this the latest story of the same author who 
is the best known living German woman 
writer. It bears the title Die mit den 1000 
Kindern (Deutsche Verlagsanstalt, Stutt- 
gart, 1929) and draws an appalling picture 
of the social conditions in one of the East- 


ern suburbs of present day Berlin. The 


problems of the woman teacher in Germany 
will make special appeal to teachers in our 
big cities. 

Another story that is worth reading leads 
us back half a century into the years that 
followed the abortive revolution of 1848. 
Hermann Stehr in his Nathanael Maechler 
(Horen-Verlag, Berlin-Grunewald 1929), 
takes the reader to the mountains of his 
native state, Silesia, and develops the life- 
story of a plain working man, which is, how- 
ever, not without a Faustic element. When 
he realizes that the world cannot be made 
over by violence, the hero settles down and 
finds happiness in the steady work of his 
trade as a tanner, while taking at the same 
time an active interest in the affairs of the 
community. The reader gains the feeling 
that the author stands on solid ground and 
treats a subject which is close to his heart. 
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In commenting on the new book of an- 
other member of the Dichterakademie I 
should like to exclaim with Faust: 

Was thr den Geist der Zeiten heisst, 

Das ist im Grund der Herren eigner Geist, 

In dem die Zeiten sich bespiegeln. 

Walter von Molo’s Mensch Luther (Paul 
Zsolnay, Berlin 1928) is a typical example of 
the new German historical novel of which 
L. Feuchtwanger is another representative. 
In a highly sensational manner the author 
puts before us the events at the diet of 
Worms in 1521, from the day Luther ar- 
rived in the city to the moment when he 
made his memorable stand before the em- 
peror. In history Molo is up to date; in 
his book Luther does not make the famous 
statement: Hier stehe ich. Ich kann nicht 
anders. Gott helfe mir, which according to 
modern research is as unauthentic as Wash- 
ington’s cutting of the cherry tree. An ex- 
ample of the author’s style will make a good 
reading test; the passage is taken from the 
description of the delegates who attend the 
official meeting of the diet and reads: Die 
Ristungen glanzten und schimmerten, Gold, 
prunkendes Silber. Welsche, flandrische, 
franzosische und spanische Arbeiten rassel- 
ten, klingelten, leuchteten; Schmuck iiber 
Schmuck, Edelsteine, Ringe, Ketten, Denk- 
miinzen, farbige Hosen, gelbe und rote be- 
stickte, bendhte Stiefel, schwarze und braune 
Sandalen, Talare, Soutanen, weisse Federn, 
Reiherbiische, schwankende, gefarbte, ni- 
kende Straussenfedern iiber grossen, iiber 
kurzen, kleinen, langen, iiber breiten und 
schmalen Gesichtern, iiber Baretten und Hel- 
men, grosse, kleine, schmale, breite, lange 
Barte, bis zum Nabel hinab, Schnurrbdarte 
lang und diinn, gewichst und gedreht, han- 
gend und wie Stacheln sur Seite gestraubt, 
blond, schwarz, braun, grau und schneeweiss, 
glatt rasierte Gesichter, blasse, rote Gesichter 
mit buschigen Brauen und derben Nasen, 
mit Adlernasen und herb und hochmiitig 
herabgezogenen Lippen, mit abweisenden 
Augen, zahnlose Miinder, eitel lachend ent- 
blésste Zihne, rote Lippen, kurze, lange 
Haare bis iiber den Nacken herab, die Stir- 
nen beschattend, aus flachen und gewdlbten 
Stirnen gestrichen; aalgleiche, hochgeziich- 
ete, schleichende und schwer schreitende 
Manner ; weit gestellte, eng gestellte, ge- 
Schlitzte, mandelférmige, hochgezogene, ge- 
senkte Augen in allen Farben, und immer 
wieder Farben iiber Farben. Blau, braun, 


grau, schwarz. Rote, gelbe, weisse, griine, 
violette und wieder rote Gewander. Die Ge- 
waltigen der Kirche. 

Of great interest for the student of Ger- 
man culture is a new book on German uni- 
versities by Richard Graf du Moulin Eckart, 
entitled Geschichte der deutschen Universi- 
titen (Stuttgart, Enke 1929). This sub- 
ject never having been treated before on 
such a big scale, the work is invaluable for 
courses in the history of European edu- 
cation. 

The student of the German classics will 
welcome a new book on Schiller which con- 
tains the most complete collection of illus- 
trations depicting his life and time: Fried- 
rich Schiller. Sein Leben und seine Dich- 
tungen, by Otto Gintter (J. J. Weber, Leip- 
zig). The author is the director of the 
Schiller museum at Marbach and one of 
the outstanding authorities in his field. 

Literaturwissenschaft in its modern sense 
is represented by a thorough study of Ger- 
many’s greatest modern poet: Richard Deh- 
mel. Der Mensch und der Denker. Eine 
Geschichte seines Geistes, by Harry Slo- 
chower. (Carl Reissner, Dresden 1928). 
The author tries to trace the psychological 
development that took place in the poet. It 
is gratifying that such a book, which a Ger- 
man reviewer calls fleissig und gelehrt, was 
written by an American scholar. There is 
no doubt that we need the best of textbooks ; 
nevertheless they should take only second 
place in the interests of the college teacher. 

There is a new beginners’ grammar by 
Ernest R. Dodge: Ubungsgrammatik 
(World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son 1929. XX and 348 pp.). After read- 
ing the two prefaces which emphasize that 
usage is both means and end, we are some- 
what disappointed to find that the first chap- 
ters begin with a vocabulary which is fol- 
lowed by grammatical rules in English and 
sentences for translation into German, The 
book shows that it is the outgrowth of much 
teaching experience and that it has been 
made up rather thoroughly. Conscientious 
teachers ought to have good results with it. 
I should advise the inclusion of a brief syn- 
opsis of conjugations into the grammatical 
appendix. 

For young pupils, for example, those in 
a junior high school, we have an American 
edition of a very popular German story: 
Klein Heini. Ein Grossstadtjunge, by R. 
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Hennings, edited by J. E. G. Bourgoyne 
(New York, Holt 1929. 104, text 62 pp.). 
This book, of which in 1925 220,000 copies 
had been sold in Germany, describes in the 
most simple language the life of a six year 
old boy in Hamburg during his first school 
year. The text is followed by notes, En- 
glish sentences for translation, and a vo- 
cabulary, but there are no questions in Ger- 
man. By apparent oversight in proof- 
reading the first word of each chapter has 
been set up all in capitals, with the sz printed 
in two characters, whereas generally the sim- 
ple German character is used. 

Teachers who want to improve their 
knowledge of every-day German and to read 
an interesting account of German customs 
and habits should know that there are now 
available in German bookstores in this coun- 
try three inexpensive booklets (40-75 cts.) 


in serviceable bindings that are excellent for 
the purpose: 

O. Leopold, Deutscher Briefsteller. Leit- 
faden der deutschen Privat- und Handels- 
korrespondenz (VIII and 136 pp.). 


R. Kron, Der Kleine Deutsche. Ein Fort- 
bildungsmittel sur Erlernug der deutschen 
Umgangssprache auf allen Gebieten des 
taglichen Lebens mit steter Bezugnahme auf 
deutsche Eigenart in Sitten, Gewohnheiten 
und Einrichtungen (16. verbesserte Auflage 
1929. 184 pp.). 


O. Leopold, Im Deutschen Reich. Rand- 


buch der deutschen Umgangssprache (4. 
neubearbeitete Auflage 1926. 175 pp.). 


They are all published in J. Bielefeld’s 
Verlag, Ettlingen i. Baden, and contain a 
wealth of material suitable for dictation, 
composition, and conversation. 


QUARTERLY ITALIAN BOOK-LETTER 


H. H. VauGuan, University of California 


ILVIO D’AMICO, writing in the Pe- 
S gaso (published by Le Monnier of 

Florence and directed by Ugo Ojetti) 
which is one of the best literary periodi- 
cals in Italy today, says in reviewing J] Te- 
atro di Pirandello, ovvero i Fasti dell Arti- 
ficio by Italo Siciliano (Bocca, Torino, 
1929): “Criticism of Pirandello has reached 
its bad moment. First it was indifference, 
then extravagant praise, now it is hostility. 
Will it ever be sane?” The writer of this 
letter believes that sanity will be attained 
at some time in the future, but not until 
after the dramatist’s death. He now oc- 
cupies such an important position among 
Italian men of letters that every critic feels 
that we must write of him whether he under- 
stands him or not, and unfortunately there 
are many who do not. Italo Siciliano seems 
to be one of these. He calls Pirandello 
“a great dramatist, perhaps the greatest 
Italian dramatist, spoiled by being a medio- 
cre philosopher.” He speaks of Pirandel- 
lo’s “perfect technique” being spoiled by 
“quibblings and sophisms.” He says that 
Pirandello sees “strange and complicated 
situations in happenings which have nothing 
extraordinary about them, which have al- 
ways taken place and will continue to take 
place.” He does not seem to see the use 


of writing about the ordinary events and 
situations of every-day life. Why should we 
study life?—But is not life interesting? It 
should surely be as much so as the study 
of geology or astronomy or even the writ- 
ing of literary criticism. 

The universality of Pirandello’s art lies 
in the very fact that he studies real life, 
the life of every day, dissects it and ana- 
lyzes it. His characters may bear names, 
but they are simply for convenience. They 
are not individuals, but types. His scenes 
may be laid in Rome or a “provincial city 
in Italy.” They could just as well be in 
New York or Washington or a “small town 
in Kansas.” The time may be the present. 
It might have been the sixteenth century. 
Costumes and scenery should present no 
difficulties in producing Pirandello’s plays. 
In the April number of L’Jtalia che Scrive 
Mercede Mundula, speaking of Trilussa’s 
fables, says: ‘Do the characters speak Ro- | 
man dialect?—Have no fear. They speak | 
a universal language, valid for all climes | 
and places.” The same is true of Piran- 
dello’s characters. They are universal. 

It is true that Pirandello is “perhaps the 
greatest Italian dramatist of today,” but he 
is not primarily a dramatist. He has per- 
fected the Platonic dialogue, enriching it by 
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the addition of several characters and skill- 
fully illustrating it by dramatic situations 
drawn from every-day life. Cicero used 
three characters and spoke abstractly. Pi- 
randello uses six or seven and speaks con- 
cretely. As Cicero wrote on Friendship and 
Old Age, Pirandello writes on social life. 
He dissects it and analyzes it minutely as 
the zoologist studies the life of the ants and 
the bees. He is primarily a scientist, a 
philosopher. His early training was that of 
a philologist and if he has gained enviable 
recognition along literary lines it has been 
because of his seriousness of thought which 
has attracted attention rather than because 
of any glibness of his pen. 


Antonio Panella, in the May number of 
the Pegaso, reviews Luigi Salvatorelli’s San 
Benedetto e l'Italia del suo tempo (Laterza, 
Bari, 1929) and recommends it most high- 
ly. It is rare that a book written for a 
special occasion, such as the present fifteenth 
centenary of the Monastery of Monte Cas- 
sino, presents such solid scholarship and it 
was especially difficult to write a biography 
of the Saint as the only source available 
for the study of his life and character is 
to be found in the Dialogues of Gregory 
the Great in which history is confused with 
legend and reality with fancy. In spite of 
all these obstacles the author has given us 
a book which is not only scholarly, but also 
very readable. 


Castiglion che Dio sol sa is the title of 
a novel by Delfino Cinelli (“L’Eroica,” Mi- 
lano, 1929) which has received the Mon- 
dadori prize and which is reviewed in the 
April number of L’Jtalia che Scrive. It 
is the story of a small run-down estate in 
the mountains bought by an idealistic young 
man who wishes to restore it to its former 
prosperous condition. The young man is 
unfortunately more of an artist than a 
farmer and he and his family suffer. The 
real protagonist of the story is the Earth 
which makes a slave of the man who bought 
it. The situation arouses our interest and 
sympathy especially since we know how 
true to life it is and how the Earth becomes 
an inexorable master for many who would 
conquer it. 

Arturo Farinelli has published two vol- 
umes on Jtalia e Spagna (Bocca, Torino, 
1929, L. it. 86). Farinelli is known as the 
best living authority on the literary and cul- 
tural relations between the two countries 


throughout the centuries and every library 
which includes books on this subject should 
have this one. 


An interesting manuscript Colloqui col 
Manzoni written shortly after 1855 by Nic- 
colo Tommaseo (author of the Dictionary) 
has just been published by T. Lodi (G. C. 
Sansoni, Firenze, 1929, L. it. 20). After 
the death of Tommaseo his daughter con- 
signed his papers to the National Library 
in Florence with the stipulation that they 
were to remain sealed for fifty years. The 
seals were broken in 1926 and this manu- 
script was found. Miss Lodi, a librarian 
in the National Library, has written a pre- 
face and scholarly notes. This book should 
be of great interest to all students of Man- 
zoni. 


The famous lines of Robert Burns: 
“Oh, would some power the giftie gi’ us 
To see ourselves as others see us.” 


are answered for us Americans by the pub- 
lication of a book entitled Vita Americana 
by the Countess Irene di Robillant (Bocca, 
Torino, 1929, L. it. 25). The Countess 
has spent eight years in America (most of 
the time as Secretary of the Italy-America 
Society) and has visited nearly every part 
of the country. She was as well equipped 
to write on the subject as any foreigner can 
ever be expected to be. But our life must 
be interpreted by her in Italian terms for 
the Italian public. It is a book well worth 
reading as it shows how we are to be in- 
terpreted by the most sympathetic of those 
in Europe. 

Professor A. Sergio of the Sergio School 
of Languages in New York has published 
a new text-book entitled Jtalia. It is to be 
regretted that the title is the same as that of 
the book written by Wilkins and Marinoni 
and published by the University of Chicago 
Press some years ago as confusion may 
arise from this fact. The writer of this 
letter has not yet been able to examine the 
new book, but, from the announcement which 
he has seen, it would seem to be parallel to 
the other one. 

Novelle Italiane Moderne (Century Co., 
N. Y.) by Reinhard and De Filippis, con- 
taining short stories by Civinini, Serao, Pi- 
randello, Zuccoli, and Panzini, is a most 
usable book for intermediate or advanced 
classes. The editors are now getting ready 
for a second edition and would welcome any 
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criticisms or lists of errors which might be 
made. Mr. De Filippis is now at the Uni- 
versity of California in Berkeley. 

The late Cesare De Lollis of the Univer- 
sity of Rome left a worthy monument in the 
scholarly periodical La Cultura which he 


founded. It is now directed by Professor 
Ferdinando Neri of the University of Turin 
who is carrying on the work in a manner 
worthy of the founder. It is published by 
N. Zanichelli of Bologna and the price in 
America is L. it. 50 per year. 


SPANISH TEXTBOOKS 


S. L. MILLarp RosENBERG, University of California at Los Angeles 


with Introduction and Notes by Wil- 

liam F. Rice, Chairman of the Spanish 
Department of the University of Southern 
California; University of Chicago Press, 
1929. 

“Everywhere, it seems to me, I see ex- 
pressions of the need for an active advance 
of new forces; I believe that America is in 
great need of its youth. And that is why 
I am talking to you; that is why I am so 
profoundly interested in the moral orienta- 
tion of your souls. The power of your 
word and your example may be great enough 
to embody the living forces of the past in 
the work of the future. I think, with Miche- 
let, that the true ideal of education em- 
braces not only the spiritual culture of the 
sons through the experience of the fathers 
but also, and much more positively in many 
cases, the spiritual awakening of the fathers 
under the innovating inspiration of the sons. 
Let us therefore talk of how you are going 
to look upon the life ahead of you 
Faith in the future, confidence in the power 
of human effort, are the necessary ante- 
cedents of all effective action, of every fruit- 
ful purpose...” 


And so on. It is a great book, a thrilling 
call to arms, an inspiring invitation to suffer 
deeply, to labor incessantly, addressed to 
the youth of America. The labor and the 
pain are to have the richest of rewards; 
the booty will be the advancement of brother- 
hood, the enhancement of every human 
beauty. Ariel has made a powerful appeal 
to the young men to whom it was primarily 
directed; it should and will do the same for 
every noble young man and woman in North 
America. Professor Rice has presented 
them with a treasure. The generous spirit 
of youth everywhere seizes upon a book like 
this and readily assimilates it. Our own 
Emerson is widely read by the youth of 


with by José Enrique Rodo; edited 


every land. Rodo has been called the South 
American Emerson, and such he is. No more 
inspiring, no equally inspiring Spanish text 
could be offered. No one familiar with 
our young people can think so lightly of 
them as to doubt that they will take very 
readily to Ariel; and it will lift them up and 
cheer them on. 


Espaiia y la Cultura Espaiiola, by Anna 
Krause, Assistant Professor in Spanish, 
University of California at Los Angeles. 
University of Chicago Press, 1929. 

This excellent text-book has a feature that 
makes it particularly valuable quite aside 
from its other good points, namely a single 
and simple style. Too many class-room 
texts discourage the student because of the 
variety and complexity of style, involving 
large vocabularies and very difficult virtu- 
osities of syntax and rhetoric. This book 
is purely descriptive — of the regions, his- 
tory, literature, and art of Spain from the 
beginnings to the present. The omission of 
all but a few names, dates, and other tedious 
minutiae, the confinement of the text to clear 
statements of the causes of tendencies and 
currents in Spanish life, add greatly to the 
readability of the book. For instance, within 
the brief space of five pages (54-59) the 
whole story of the Reyes Catélicos is com- 
prised: the initial problem of unification 
and of the supremacy of the crown; the 
reasons for the policies pursued and their 
effect (expulsion of the Jews and Moors, 
establishment of the Inquisition, discovery 
and exploitation of the Americas), and the 
legacy of unprecedented entanglements and 
rich possibilities left to Carlos I. To do 
this and do it well in five pages is surely 
worthy of notice. To give a coherent ac- 
count of the whole history of Spain, in- 
cluding Spanish literatures and arts, within 
about 140 pages, and keep it always in its 
true perspective, is a success that merits 
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applause, even without reference to its class- 
room purpose. The general reader who has 
already conned many books about the Span- 
ish peoples will find this little summary de- 
cidedly useful as a reference book, especially 
because of its four valuable bibliographies of 
the subjects above mentioned. 


The notes are very few and are all foot- 
notes, in Spanish except two or three. Most 
of them are definitions of rare words (there 
is no vocabulary) and all are quite short. 
There is a map of Spain, and a dozen or 
more illustrations. These are the weak point 
of the book ; they are badly reproduced, and, 
since not necessary to the text, should have 
been omitted. The index seems full enough ; 
the proofreading has been very good. Thus 
the merits of the text and bibliographies 
make negligible the poor illustrations and 
some other small defects. Educators look- 
ing for a text of this nature will do well to 
give Miss Krause’s book a close examination. 


A Spanish Recognition Grammar, by 
John C. Ransmeier, Assistant Professor of 
Romance Languages. The Junior Colleges, 
University of Chicago. University of Chicago 
Press, 1929; xxxviii—249 pp. 

“The name Recognition Grammar,’ says 
its preface, “is used because the primary 
purpose is to teach the student quickly and 
adequately to recognize, not to reproduce in 
composition or conversation, the vocabulary, 
idioms, and syntax necessary for reading.” 
This includes reading aloud, for which elab- 
orate instruction is given in the first pages. 
The aim of the reading is “immediate com- 
prehension; that is, without the interven- 
tion of translation.” This is secured by 
training in pronunciation “with due regard 
for expression groups ;” in language struc- 
ture, by means of examples of complete and 
natural sentences; and in application of 
these to extensive reading, in and out of 
the classroom, progressing gradually to nor- 
mal literary forms. In the classroom about 
a hundred pages are read, first of graded 
material, then in Castillo’s Lecturas Intro- 
ductorias. In addition, more than five hun- 
dred pages are required as extensive reading 
in the first year. 


But the reading method merely determines 
the method of approach, for from the outset 
the foundation is laid for subsequent com- 
Position and conversation, though exercises 
in these are not included. “Our experience,” 
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says the preface, “shows that a first-year 
course can be so planned that at the close of 
the year a student will be not only much 
further along in reading power than the 
medians of the Modern Foreign Language 
Study scores would indicate, but will also 
have made commensurate gains in the knowl- 
edge of grammar and composition.” 


Special stress is made on pronunciation ; 
and an effort is made to eliminate the use 
of the vocabulary by definitions in foot- 
notes, sufficiently repeated. Syntax is deemed 
just as useful as vocabulary and is treated 
in illustrative sentences, adequately repeated. 
The aim is to have the student painlessly 
discover syntax for himself as he reads. 
The Grammar, furthermore, is built around 
the verb, and verbs are introduced with re- 
gard to Buchanan’s frequency list, whether 
regular or irregular. 


Space forbids mention of other features of 
the Grammar, but a further quotation from 
the preface should be made: “This book 
is the outgrowth of nine years of study and 
experimentation in the problems of elemen- 
tary instruction in Spanish, has been in ac- 
tive preparation for four years, and has been 
used by three instructors in twelve begin- 
ning classes in mimeographed or galley-proof 
form. Repeated revision has been under- 
taken in the light of classroom experience. 
The author nevertheless does not doubt that 
it can be improved in important respects. 
To this end he will welcome constructive 
criticism of colleagues.” 


One such criticism, then—the first to oc- 
cur to the reviewer on looking through the 
book superficially—is that in a book con- 
taining such a great quantity of material, 
such a great deal of detail of grammar and 
vocabulary, a very much amplified index 
is desirable. For instance, the reviewer 
looked for “Indicative” in order to see what 
treatment there might be of that mood. It 
is not indexed; neither is “Mood” or 
“Mode ;” but “Subjunctive” has a long list 
of references. “Pronouns” is absent, “Rela- 
tive pronouns” present; “Voice” and “Ac- 
tive voice” absent, “Passive voice” present ; 
and so on. Indeed, the index seems to be 
based on no principle of indexing, but to 
ricochet through the book, gathering up “Nu- 
merals” but not “Number,” “Time of day” 
but not “Tense,” “Commands” but not 
“Case,” “Ordinal numerals” but not “Ob- 
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ject,” “Object pronouns,” “Subject pro- 
nouns,” nor “Pronouns.” Such a hit-or- 
miss index is scarcely worth printing at all. 
The body of the book seems to be more 
carefully done, however. 

One other observation: if the author 
should become convinced by further applica- 
tion of the book to the average pupil that 
it contains far too many words and far too 
many details of grammar and syntax for a 
first-year book, he will doubtless cut it down 
severely in a future edition. It seems prob- 
able to the reviewer that the object—ap- 
proach to the language by the reading method 
—would thereby be more readily gained; 
more repetition of fewer words would seem 


to be exactly in line with the aim of the 
author. 

These criticisms are not made in a carping 
spirit at all, for the book has the freshness 
and novelty that are always welcome in a 
field where no truly satisfying book has yet 
appeared. Perhaps a closer examination 
than has been here possible would show 
this Grammar to need only minor improve- 
ments (and a first rate index) to be all that 
is necessary in a first-year book. The method 
of approach is certainly in high favor with 
teachers of long experience, and Professor 
Ransmeier has brought out the strong points 
of that method more sharply than has been 
done heretofore. 


Some Results of the Extensive Read- 
ing Method in Elementary Spanish 


N ORDER to demonstrate in a definite way 

the value of the extensive reading method 

in elementary Spanish classes, a standard- 
ized objective test which has been widely used 
was made the basis of comparison, and, be- 
lieving that the results will be of interest to 
others the writer offers a brief statement of 
some of the methods and attainments during 
the year 1928-9. 

An unselected class of about thirty-five stu- 
dents has been conducted through two college 
semesters. The results given below represent 
the end of the second semester, although only 
twenty members of the second semester class 
had formed part of the first semester class, 
seventeen of whom had begun voluntary ex- 
tensive reading at the end of the first six weeks 
of the course. 

Before giving the results of the test a slight 
indication of the procedure adopted may be 
of interest. 

The first week was devoted to an explanation 
of Spanish phonetics with daily concert and 
individual practice in pronunciation, syllabi- 
cation and stress. A simple outline Spanish 
grammar* was used as the basis of instruc- 
tion in phonetics, and later to give the funda- 
mental principles of Spanish grammar. 

The instructor very early indicated that pu- 
pils should try to recognize all familiar words 
or parts of words encountered, even though the 
pronunciation made them seem somewhat un- 
familiar, and a simple reading text} was chosen 
because of its well selected vocabulary, familiar 
subject matter and descriptive character. 

The class began at once to read in Spanish, 


*Rice “Outline Spanish Grammar.” 
7Knight’s “Norte y Sur.” 


covering several pages of the reader during 
each daily recitation period, at first pronounc- 
ing in concert after the instructor, but soon 
acquiring sufficient fluency to dispense with all 
but an occasional correction or observation re 
garding unusual words. 

Since a large number of words in the text 
were identical in spelling with the English 
equivalent, or contained familiar roots with 
Spanish prefix, suffix, or only slight variation 
from English words, the class was repeatedly 
stimulated to recognize all familiar elements, 
and to try to catch the thought of the passage 
without going through the process of trans- 
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lation; although after it had been read in this 
manner the meaning was rapidly given in 
English. 

Attention was called to each new verb form, 
personal pronoun, etc., as soon as these ap- 
peared for the first time, and the instructor 
endeavored to make such a vivid impression 
of these new features that they would be in- 
stantly recognized when they next appeared. 

The objectives in this early work were to 
attain speed in pronunciation, to stimulate 
recognition of all familiar elements, and to 
grasp the idea of phrase and passage without 
translation. 

As has been said, extensive reading was vol- 
untary; but the advantages of wide reading 
were emphasized and such inducements were 
offered to those who successfully attempted it, 
that nearly all members of the class chose to be- 
gin such work very early. The principal difficulty 
encountered was that of securing simple read- 
ing matter suited to this stage of advancement. 

Thus far the earlier part of the first semes- 
ter’s work has been described. No systematic 
formal presentation of grammar was attempted 
during the first semester, but grammatical 
forms and constructions were explained as they 
occurred in the intensive reading carried on 
throughout the semester in the daily recita- 
tion periods. 

Weekly conferences and reports on extensive 
reading kept students enthusiastically busy, so 
that by the end of the first semester several 
members of the class had read, in addition to 
the two hundred pages covered intensively in 
the class room, from two hundred fifty to five 
hundred pages of extensive reading. 

With the necessary readjustment of programs 
at the beginning of the second semester only 
twenty members of the original class continued 
with the same instructor in the semester to 
be now considered and, while the introduction 
of eighteen students to whom the method was 


new, necessitated a temporary slowing-up and 
considerable explanation, a total of twenty-seven 
members of the class chose to do extensive 
reading in the second semester, six of whom 
read less than one hundred pages, while twenty- 
one exceeded that number. 

To indicate mcre clearly what was actually 
done during the second semester the following 
figures are given. 

Six students read from 19 to 71 pages of 
extensive reading. 

Three read respectively 148, 195 and 228 
pages. 

Ten read from 389 to 535 pages. 

Eight read from 695 to 770 pages. 

All this was in addition to the intensive 
class-room reading. 

The latter eighteen read a total of 10,870 
pages or an average of 604 pages besides their 
class-room work. 

Twelve of these eighteen were among the 
twenty who had been in the class during the 
preceding semester. 

Seven of the twenty for various reasons did 
not choose to do extensive reading during the 
second semester, but six of these had during 
the first semester, read varying amounts from 
47 to 327 pages. 

When the final test, which will be discussed 
in a moment, was made, and the rank of each 
student in the class was determined, it was 
found that fifteen out of the highest twenty 
had been doing extensive reading during the 
two semesters. 

Six had read an average of 749 pages and 
four more had averaged 514 pages during the 
second semester. 

The test used at the end of the year was 
the American Council Beta Test, covering (1) 
Vocabulary, (2) Comprehension, (3) Grammar. 

Three members of the class were absent but 
the thirty-five students taking the test made 
the following grades: 
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F 3, D 2, C 14, B 9, A 5. 

The average attainment of these thirty-five 
students on the percentile score basis indicated 
by the American Council was Vocabulary 64, 
Comprehension 33, Grammar 22, Total 119. 

It will make the meaning of this score 
clearer to state that it indicates that these 
thirty-five students, at the end of one year 
of elementary Spanish instruction in which ex- 
tensive reading was an important element, 
made an average score equal to 70% of those 
examined by the American Council, who had 
had four years of instruction, better than 90% 
of those who had had three years, and above 
the score of 98% of second year students as 
shown in the published record of the American 
Council Beta Test. 

The accompanying graphs give in still another 
manner evidence of the comparative results 
of three groups: (1) the American Council 
report; (2) the University of Chicago, where 
the extensive reading method is used; and (3) 
the group of students of the University of 
Southern California here discussed. It will be 
observed that both University groups by far 
excel the results given by the American Coun- 
cil; that in vocabulary attainment they are 
strikingly similar; that our group falls some- 
what below the University of Chicago in gram- 
mar but is well above in comprehension. Such 
results must necessarily vary somewhat with 
different groups and more or less stress at 
given points, but there is indisputable evidence 
that extensive reading is of great value. 

It should be noted that as this test was only 
used once and that was at the end of the year 
at U. S. C., it is not possible to show the rela- 
tive attainment at mid-year or at the end of 
quarters as in the other cases indicated by 
the broken lines in the graphs. 

F. Rice. 
University of Southern California. 


A Brief Bibliography for Teachers 
of German 

It is assumed that the teacher knows the 
catalogs of the following important American 
publishers of modern language material: Heath 
& Co., Holt & Co., American Kook Co., Ginn & 
Co., Oxford University Press, Macmillan Co., 
Century Co., World Book Co., Charles Merrill 
Co., A. Knopf & Co., Scott, Foresman Co., Silver, 
Burdett & Co., Prentice-Hall Co., New York 
City, Crofts & Co., New York City, Iroquois 
Pub. Co., Syracuse, N. Y., University of Chi- 
cago Press, Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. The most excellent elementary books, 
readers, grammars, dictionaries and histories 
of language and literature are to be found here 
and procured speedily. The publishers furnish 
sample copies on request. Nearby libraries may 
also be consulted. Every teacher should know 
the material published by these houses. 


JourNALS. The following journals should be 
known, and one or more kept by the teacher 
or by the school. The Modern Language Jour- 
nal, address: Oxford, Ohio. Eight numbers a 
year, $2.00. Covers the whole field. Monats- 
hefte fiir den deutschen Unterricht. Univ. of 


Wis., Madison, Wis. Eight numbers a year, 
$2.00. 

The German Quarterly, Prince & Lemon Sts., 
Lancaster, Pa. Quarterly $2.00. Includes mem- 
bership in The American Association Teachers 
of German for 50 cents extra. 


Zeitschrift fiir Deutschkunde. Berlin. Monthly 
M20 a year. Pedagogical and scholarly. 

TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GERMAN: See catalog 
of almost any library, also the catalogs of Amer- 
ican publishers, also Warner’s Library of the 
World’s Best Literature; also B. Q. Morgan: A 
Bibliography of German Literature in English 
Translation. University of Wisconsin Studies, 
etc., 1922. 


Cottections. A good collection of late 
stories of expressionism is: Max Krell, Die 
Entfaltung. Rowohlt. Berlin. M4. 

Among the best collections of lyrics are: H. 
Benzmann, Moderne deutsche Lyrik. Reclam. 
Leipzig. $.75. 

A. Soergel, Saat und Ernte. Die deutsche 
Lyrik um 1925. Bong, Berlin, $1.90. For thou- 
sands of literary and other texts, classic and 
modern, see: Reclams Universalbibliothek, 10 
cents a number, bound 20 cents. Catalog upon 
request of German dealers or importers men- 
tioned below. 

Other low-priced series are: Aus Natur und 
Geistesleben. Teubner, Leipzig. Sammlang Gé- 
schen. Gdoéschen, Berlin. 

Reviews: For reviews of current German 
books see any of our literary and semi-popular 
magazines. The following is furnished gratis: 
Books Abroad, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Okla. Quarterly. 

Die Literatur, monthly. Berlin. M20 per year. 
A literary magazine for the scholar. 

Die Woche, Berlin. The best copiously illus- 
trated weekly. M24 per year. Should be in 
every class room. 


LITERATURE: Every teacher should know the 
standard German authors of past and present. 
Whole sets should be bought wherever possible 
by the teacher or the school. Among the best 
low-priced editions are Deutsche Klassiker Bib- 
liothek and Der Parnasz; both, Hesse & Becker, 
Leipzig. All of the standard authors of the past 
can be had in cloth binding at $1.00, upwards, 
per complete set of works. Catalog gratis of 
the publishers. For $180.00, minus discount, a 
library can get a complete set of German classics 
of 165 volumes. 


REALIA: Slides are now about M1.40 a piece, 
and may be ordered of the German dealers men- 
tioned below, who will send a catalog upon 
request. Other slides may be ordered of Key- 
stone View Co., Philadelphia, Penn., who will 
also furnish lists of subjects in advance. 


Maps: Map drawing should be taught. The 
easiest method is shown in Sketch Maps of Ger- 
many. Kramer Publishing Co., Syracuse, N. y i 
In addition a good wall map is absolutely indis 
pensible in the class room. The best one, 


because it does not contain so much but that 
everything can be seen from all parts of the 
rooms is: Deutschland (Kleine Ausgabe) Staat- 
wirtschaftlichen Eintragungen 
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(Politisch mit Flaichenkolorit) about 4% x 5% 
ft. $7.00. This map contains a wealth of ma- 
terial: rivers, showing how far navigable, 
mountains, population of the cities, political 
boundaries, chief crops, industries and products 
of mines, etc. Knowledge of a country cannot 
be taught effectively unless the geographical, 
economic and industrial map of the country is 
learned so that all knowledge may be properly 
spatialized and correlated. 

In addition the following inexpensive maps 
are indispensable: H. Andresen und H. Bruhn, 
Geographische statistische. Karten,—1. Sprach- 
enkarte. 2. Konfessionskarte. 3. Karte iiber 
Volksdichter. 4. Waldkarte. 8. Karte iiber 
Bergbau. 12. Karte iiber Industrie. Each 30 
cents. About 3 x 4 ft. on heavy paper. All these 
maps published by List & von Bressensdorf, 
Leipzig. 

ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL: Many books in any 
school library contain material illustrative of 
Germany. This should be used continually. 
Pictures can be cut from Sunday and other 
papers, catalogs and magazines, and exhibited 
in the class room. They help dead words to 
arouse interest. Among the best additional 
material is the following: Kurt Hielscher, 
Deutschland. Wasmuth, Berlin, Quarto. $5.50. 
The most beautiful book on Germany, pictures 
fit for framing, if desired. Over 300 full-page 
illustrations. Kiirschner, Das ist des Deutschen 
Vaterland. Hillger, Leipzig. $2.00. Address 
also, May and Ziegler, 11 Broadway, New York 
City, or The Berlin Photographic Co., 225 Fifth 
Ave., New York City, for almost any kind of 
cards and pictures. Address also German Rail- 
ways Information Office, 665 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. for pictorial material, gratis. 


GERMAN LANGUAGE VicTRoLA REcorDs: Stu- 
dent Educational Records, Lakewood, N. J. 
Also Iroquois Publishing Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Victrola records may be ordered of the Vic- 
trola Company and other makers of records 
in the U. S. German headquarters for lan- 
guage and music records are H. Sperling’s 
Phonothek. Stuttgart. Sperling’s records are 
excellent and cost (double records) $1.25, or 
address New York Band Instrument Co., 111 E. 
14th St., New York City, who will furnish any 
records desired, also catalog of records. 


Sone Booxs: The best low priced edition: 
Scherer & Dierks, Deutsche Lieder. American 
Book Co., 44c. 


GERMAN MAGAZINE For Pupits: Das deutsche 
Echo. Westermann & Co., Publishers, 13 West 
46th St., New York City. Monthly. Low price 
for quantity orders. 


Dictionaries: German-English, see catalogs 
of American publishers. German. Langen- 
scheidt, Deutsches encyclopaédisches Wérter- 
buch. About $1.80. 1175 pp. Excellent. 

The best orthographic dictionary is: Duden, 
Rechtschreibung der deutschen Sprache, etc. 
Bibliographisches Institut, Leipzig. 1926. $1.15. 

For usage see: Sanders Hauptschwierig- 
keiten der deutschen Sprache. Berlin. 1903. $3.50. 
A bit cumbersome to use. Vogel, Deutsches 
Jrammatisch-orthographisches Nachschlagebuch. 
Langenscheidt, Berlin. $0.75. Excellent. 


EtymMoLocy: F. Kluge, Etymologisches Wér- 
terbuch der deutschen Sprache. Berlin. 1924. 
$3.00. Bergman, Deutsches Leben im Licht- 
kreis der Sprache. Diesterweg, Frankfort, 1927. 
$1.50. 


SyNoNyMs AND ANTONYMs: Schlessing-Wehrle 
Deutscher Wortschatz, Esslingen. 1914. $2.00. 

Grammars: G. O. Curme, A Grammar of the 
German Language. Macmillan, N. Y. $6.80. 

HIsToRICAL GRAMMAR, see catalogs of Ameri- 
can publishers and also O. Behaghel, Die 
deutsche Sprache. Vienna, 1925. M5. 

GERMAN Lire: To supplement foreign travel, 
or to substitute for the intimate knowledge 
which this gives, the following books will serve: 
R. Leopold, Im deutschen Reich. Bielefeld, Frei- 
burg. 1910. $0.75. Schlipkéter und Pferde- 
menges, Biirgerkunde. Leipzig. 1927. $1.75. Up- 
to-date, excellent, rich chapters on life, cus- 
toms, institutions. McBride Towns and People 
of Modern Germany, McBride, New York, 1927. 
$4.00. Gives pleasantly written and beautifully 
illustrated account of travels, towns, people. 
This is a good example of the new books on 
Germany. Such books written before about 
1923 are either hopelessly out of date or pre- 
judiced with war emotions. 


History: The most satisfactory short his- 
tory in English is Gooch, Germany. Scribners, 
1925. $3.00. The most compact reliable and up-to- 
date account of current history is the monthly 
page or two on Germany in Current History 
Magazine, published by the N. Y. Times Co., 
which no high school library should fail to keep. 
$3.00 per year. Recent numbers of magazines de- 
voted to Germany are The Survey Graphic, Feb., 
1929 and The Nation, Wed., Nov. 7, 1928. Both 
are reliable and valuable. See also “Renascent 
Germany” in December, 1928 of the National 
Geographic Magazine. A fine post-war history 
written in the spirit of the New Germany is 
F. Wuessing, Geschichte des deutschen Volkes. 
Berlin. 1925. $1.80. Two exceptionally useful 
slight works are: Koischwitz, Deutsches Geis- 
tesleben der Gegenwart, 1928; and Schmidt, 
Beriihmte Deutsche neuerer Zeit, 1929, both 
by Knopf & Co., New York City. The most im- 
portant historical-philosophical work of the age 
is O. Spengler, The Decline of the West. Knopf, 
N. Y., 1926-28. Two Volumes, each $6.00. H. G. 
Scheffauer, The New Vision in the German Arts. 
Huebsch, N. Y. 1924, $2.00, discusses recent art 
and theories of art. 


ENCYCLOPEDIAS are indispensible. Those in 
the school library should be made full use of. 
The best four-volume work is Brockhaus, Hand- 
buch des Wissens. Leipzig. 1923. About $15.00 

Late books of importance on German affairs: 
Ernst Jackh, The New Germany. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, N. Y. $2.00. Excellent, from 
the statesman’s point of view. P. P. Reinhold, 
Economic, Financial & Political State of Ger- 
many. Yale University Press. $2.00. B. W. 
Maxwell, Contemporary Municipal Government 
of Germany, Warwick & York, 1928. Blachly 
& Oatman, The Government and Administration 
of Germany. Johns Hopkins University Press. 
770 pp. $5.00. Scholarly. Invaluable in its 
field. G. H. Danton, Germany: Ten years after. 
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Houghton, Mifflin. $3.50. Quigley and Clark, 
Republican Germany, Dodd Mead & Co., 1928. 
For articles about Germany in American 
magazines and German books published in the 
U. S., see the Reader’s Guide from month to 
month in almost any good public library. 


History oF GERMAN LITERATURE: J. G. 
Robertson, History of German Literature. Put- 
nam, 1902. $3.00. The best in English. No 
late books in English available. The best Ger- 
man works are: F. Kummer, Deutsche Lit- 
eraturgeschichte, etc. 2 vols. Dresden. 1924. 
$7.00. W. Stammler, Deutsche Literatur vom 
Naturalismus bis zur Gegenwart. Breslau. 1924. 
$0.75. Soergel, Dichtung und Dichter der Zeit. 
Leipzig. 1926. $9.00. Especially valuable for 
over 300 illustrations of many kinds. For the 
older periods, and containing excellent bibli- 
ography: Vogt und Koch Geschichte der deut- 
achen Literatur, etc. 1924. 4th ed. Leipzig $9.00. 
Chronological and synoptical tables of greatest 
value in Kawerau, Synoptische Tabellen fiir den 
geschichtlichen Arbeitsunterricht, etc. Leipzig, 
Schneider, 1921. 

MetHops or Teacutne: C. H. Handschin, 
Methods of Teaching Modern Languages. World 
Book Co., 1923. $2.40. H. E. Palmer, The Oral 
Method of Teaching Languages. World Book Co., 
1922. $2.00. H. E. Palmer, The Principles of 
Language Study. World Book Co., 1921. $2.16. 
All the publications of the American and Cana- 
dian Committees of the Modern Foreign Lan- 
guage Study. Macmillan Co., 1927 ff. 

The American Council Modern Language 
Tests and others. All by World Book Co. 1927 ff. 

The Modern Language Journal and other 
pedagogical journals for current contributions. 

PHONETICS: Forschhammer, Kurze LEinfiih- 
rung in die deutsche und allgemeine Sprach- 
lautlehre. Winter, Heidelberg. 1928. $0.75. 
Rausch, Lauttafeln fiir den deutschen und 
fremdsprachlichen Unterricht, usw. Elwert, 
Marburg. 1927. $0.75. The older books and 
charts of W. Vietor, Elwert, Marburg, are still 
valuable. 

GERMAN NATIONALITY: History AND CIvILI- 
ZATION. W. Hofstaetter, Deutschkunde, Teub- 
ner, Leipzig. 1923. $1.75. Most valuable. John 
Meier, Deutsche Volkskunde. W. de Gruyter, 
Berlin. 1924. $3.00. H. Harms, Vaterlindische 
Erdkunde. List und von Bressensdorf, Leipzig. 
1926. $2.00. O. Weise, Die deutschen Volk- 
stimme und Landschaften (‘Aus Natur und 
Geisteswelt”), Teubner. Berlin. 1917. $0.50. 

GERMAN CLUBS The best help for organizing 
and conducting: J. Hess, Guide for German 
Clubs. Address Professor J. Hess, Athens, 
Ohio. Price 30c. This is a reprint from Modern 
Language Journal and contains parliamentary 
practice in German, plans for organization, and 
programs; also songs and numerous games. For 
further programs and all information about 
theatricals for the club, address: Interschol- 
astic Federation of German Clubs, Mariele 
Schirmer, Secretary, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 

PROFESSIONAL AcTiviTy: Teachers should be- 
long to some professional association and should 
attend the meetings. Those of importance for 
high school teachers are the state or regional 


associations of modern language teachers. See 
Modern Language Journal for reports of meet- 
ings and addresses of officers. 


Stupy Aproap: For information concerning 
summer courses and regular university study 
in Germany, address German Tourist Informa- 
tion Office, 665 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
For information about German Summer Schools 
in United States, see Modern Language Jour- 
nal from time to time. 


ADDRESSES OF IMPoRTERS: A. Bruderhausen, 
47 W. 47th St., New York, N. Y. G. E. Stechert, 
31-32 E. 10th St., New York, N. Y. 

GERMAN Book Deaters: K. F. Koehlers An- 
tiquarium, Leipzig. New and second hand 
books. Otto Harrassowitz, Leipzig. New books 
only. For illustrative material and news about 
current festivals and congresses, address The 
TerreMare Office, Wilhelmstr. 23, Berlin SW., 
Germany. This office sends out such material 
gratis from time to time also. 

C. H. HaAnpscuHIn. 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


The Linguistic Institute 


The second session of the Linguistic Insti- 
tute directed by Professor E. H. Sturtevant 
under the auspices of the Linguistic Society 
of America was held at Yale University, from 
July 8 to August 16th, 1929. The courses of 
study and the public lectures, described be- 
low, ranged over the entire field of linguistics, 
ancient and modern, affording, in connection 
with numerous informal gatherings and ready 
access to the Yale Library, exceptional oppor- 
tunities for conference and investigation. 

Of the 38 courses announced in the Bulletin, 
30 were given. 

The public lectures, all of which were fol- 
lowed by lively discussions, may be outlined 
as follows: Sturtevant: History and Prehistory 
of the Hittites. Phonological data showing the 
relationship of Hittite to Indo-European; 
Blake: The Practical Value of General Com- 
parative Syntax. An attempt to establish fun- 
damental categories of thought as an auxiliary 
for learning the syntax of any language sys- 
tematically, without much reading; Jackson: 
A Sketch of Manicheism. Facts relating to 
Manicheism, established by documents dis- 
covered in recent times; Miiller: The Linguistic 
Theories of the Geneva School. The “stylistic” 
method of teaching foreign languages, features 
of which are the use of the foregin language 
as the medium of instruction, the reading of 
literature, and the reduction of figurative or 
poetic expressions to normal or conversational 
language; Curme: The Historic Relation of 
American English to the British English. The 
multiplicity of verbal and syntactical forms 
which existed in British as well as in Ameri- 
can English during the first half of the 18th 
century (witness George Washington’s “I rid, 
I rode, I have ridden, I have rode”) was sim- 
plified greatly, and in the same direction 0D 
both sides of the Atlantic, from about 1750 to 
1800, when the simplifying movement suddenly 
stopt; Kurath: Some Phases of American In- 
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tonation. Comment on phonographic records 
of the speech of individuals from various sec- 
tions of the United States; Geo. Stephenson: 
The Influence of Movements of Population upon 
American Dialect; Russell: Mechanical Methods 
for Recording Speech. Relative cheapness of 
the “Speakophone” system of making speech 
records directly on metal; Roedder: Some As- 
pects of German Dialect Syntax. Samples of 
the lecturer’s own (southeastern) dialect of 
German; indication of various other dialectic 
forms and expressions, the geographic distribu- 
tion of which has not yet been clearly defined; 
Kent: ‘No Trespass’ in Latin Linguistics. An 
attempt to demonstrate by Latin examples a 
principle of language whereby the use of simi- 
lar forms with contradictory meanings is 
avoided; D. S. Fansler (Brown University): 
The Development of the English Language in 
the Philippines; Peterson (Florida): Declension 
of the Personal Pronouns in Indo-European. 
Indication of the absence of declensional forms 
for personal pronouns in Indo-European. 

Special meetings were held for the discus- 
sion of the procedure and methods to be adopted 
in compiling the projected American Dialect 
Atlas. 

Plans for holding a third session of the In- 
stitute next summer are now under considera- 
tion. Inquiries in regard to a possible session 
in 1930 should be addressed to Professor E. H. 
Sturtevant, Box 1849 Yale Station, New Haven, 
Conn. Inquiries concerning the Linguistic So- 
ciety should be addressed to Professor R. S. 
Kent, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

C. C. Rice. 
Catawba College, 
Salisbury, North Carolina. 


Items Italian 


From the September ITaLica we cull the fol- 
lowing as of interest to Californians: 

The Italian Department of the University of 
California, has this year four candidates among 
the students who are working for the Ph.D. 
degree. 

President W. W. Campbell of the University 
of California has been awarded by the King 
of Italy, by recommendation of Premier Musso- 
lini, the decoration of Commendatore della Co- 
terest in the cause of italian teaching and the 
Chair of Italian Culture. 

In appreciation of their services and gen- 
erosity in connection with the promotion and 
founding of the Chair of Italian Culture at the 
University of California, the Italian Government 
has conferred gold medals upon Mr. A. P. Gian- 
nini and Mr. A. Pedrini, of the Bank of Italy, 
and bronze medals on Mr. Umberto Olivieri and 
Mrs. Maria Teresa Piccirillo, Associate in Italian 
in the University. 

Changes at the University of California: Dr. 

- P. Rotunda has accepted the position of 
Assistant Professor and Chairman of the De- 
partment of Spanish and Italian at Mills Col- 
lege, Oakland. Miss Emma Brescia has also 
joined the staff of the Department of Spanish 
and Italian at Mills College. Mr. Elio Gian- 
tureco formerly instructor at Rollins College, 


Florida, has been appointed Associate in Italian 
in the University of California. 


The Italian-American fellowship of $1,800 for 
an Italian to come to the University of Cali- 
fornia for study has been awarded to Enzo G. 
Giachino, of Turin. 


In the Summer Session there were sixty- 
seven students registered in Italian courses. 


At Stockton, California, the Italian Depart- 
ment of the Stockton High School, gave on 
May 31, an “Italian Night” under the auspices 
of the school club, ‘‘Pro-Coltura Italiana.” The 
program was of a varied nature; and included 
two one-act plays: Giacosa’s Una partita a 
scacchi, and an original comedy, Grammatica, 
written for the occasion by Mr. Louis J. Van- 
nuccini, who promoted and directed the entire 
presentation of the serata. Professor Vannuc- 
cini’s Italian classes had made such remark- 
able progress that last semester the fourth- 
year students were able to take up the reading 
of Dante. It is hoped to make the “Italian 
‘Night” an annual event. 


Beginning this academic year, Italian will 
regularly be offered at Occidental College, Los 
Angeles. Professor Georges Nivon is in charge 
of the instruction. 


Dr. Herbert Vaughan, lecturer in Italian, at 
the State University, and the regular contribu- 
tor of the Italian Book-Letter in the Moprern 
LANGUAGES Forum, has been appointed Profes- 
sor of Italian. 


Professor Eugenio De Luca, of the Horace 
Mann High School, San Francisco, has issued 
a little four-page copyrighted pamphlet en- 
titled “I Study Italian because I am an Ameri- 
ean.” The theme is developed in twenty para- 
graphs. The students’ fortnightly paper, THE 
Horace Mann, of May 13, contained among 
other interesting items one reporting that the 
Foreign Language classes had adopted an Italian 
orphan who is in the “Casa Materna” institu- 
tion in Naples, and between Christmas and 
Easter had been able to send enough money 
to support this six year old orphan boy for six 
months. 

The success of San Francisco’s “Mostro del 
Libro” is impressive. Early in July the Com- 
taittee was in a position to send to Italian pub- 
lishing houses a twenty-five thousand dollar 
order for definitely specified books. The donor, 
Franco Ciarlantini, of Rome, President of the 
Italian Publishers’ Confederation, and Editor 
of AuGusTEA, attended the “Mostra” in person. 

In connection with the San Francisco “Mos- 
tra del Libro” Professor Altrocchi prepared an 
attractive little prospectus of twelve pages, fea- 
turing, on paralled pages, in Italian and in 
English, an essay on books in general, and 
book-making and literature, and on Italy’s re 
lation to books, in particular, under the respec- 
tive titles of “L’Amicizia dei Libri” and “Our 
Friends, the Books.” Professor Altrocchi has 
also had the selecting of the Italian books to 
be purchased from the ‘‘Mostra” for the Italian 
Department of the University of California, the 
funds for which are made available through the 
gift of $1,000 to the University for that pur- 
pose by Mr. Tadini Baciagalupi of San Fran- 
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cisco, President of the Bank of Italy, Mr. John 
Campodonico, and Mr. F. Rolandi. 

In July Capt. Giovanni Del Lungo, Secretary 
of the Executive Committee of the San Fran- 
cisco “Mostra del Libro Italiano,’ visited Los 
Angeles for the purpose of initiating plans for 
a “Mostra” to be held in the latter city, late 
in November, independently of the San Fran- 
cisco exhibition. 


The Teaching of Radical-Changing 
Verbs 


The general method of presenting radical- 
changing verbs frequently leads the student 
into making two erroneous deductions: (1) he 
gets the impression that he is confronted with 
an absolutely new phase of grammar, and (2) 
he is led to believe that he is studying a prin- 
ciple which is confined to verbs exclusively. 
The teacher can do much to eliminate the first 


error by constantly calling the student’s atten- 
tion to common words in which the diphthongs 
ie and we are found in a stressed position. 
Many words of this type such as bien, ciento, 
bueno, siete, nueve, escuela, etc., appear in the 
first few lessons of grammar. 


When the radical-changing verbs themselves 
are studied, it would be well for the teacher 
to show that the underlying principle applies 
to other parts of speech as well. Examples 
like the following will serve to show how the 
diphthong is affected by the change in stress: 
bueno — bonito, bonisimo; ciento — centenario: 
siete—setecientos; nueve—novecientos; escuela 
—escolar; huérfano—orfandad; Venezuela — 
venezolano; viejo—vejez; puerta—portal; bien 
—beneficio. 

WILLIAM WILSON. 
University of Washington, 
Seattle 


REGULAR FALL MEETING 
Saturday, October 26th, 1929, 
Occidental College 
Directions—(a) “E” street car to York Blwd., 
walk up Alumni Ave. to the Campus; (b) 
Autos drive out Eagle Rock Blwd. to York 
and Alumni Ave.; (c) from Pasadena or 
Glendale: via Colorado Blvd. to Eagle Rock, 
south to Alumni or York Blvd. to the Campus. 


GERMAN SECTION 


Women’s Lounge, College Union 
9:00 A. M.— 


1. Folk-songs. 

2. “Projects in the Teaching of German,” by 
Mr. M. Krakowski, L. A. Junior College. 

3. Discussion. 

4. Business. 


SPANISH SECTION 
(Los Angeles Chapter, A. A. T. S.) 
Room 21, Johnson Hall 
10:00 A. M.— 
1. “Espafia contemporanea,” Dr. César Barja, 
University of California at Los Angeles. 
2. Business. 
Los ANGELES CHuapterR, A. A. T. F. 
Room 25, Johnson Hall 
10:45 A. M.— 
1. “The American Association of Teachers of 
French, and the M. L. A. S. C.,” George 
W. H. Shield, Los Angeles City Schools. 
2. Business. 
FRENCH SECTION 
Room 23, Johnson Hall 
11:00 A. M.— 
1. Business. 
2. “Treize & Table,” presented by students 
of South Pasadena High School. 


3. “La langue francaise et ses abords,”’ Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant, Scripps Col- 
lege. 


12:30 P.M. 


LUNCHEON 

Dining Room, College Union 
(Reservations, $1.00 per plate, must be re- 
ceived by the secretary, Mr. A. B. For- 
bush, 5101 East Sixth St., Los Angeles, by 
Thursday, Oct. 24th. Thoughtful attention 
to this needed information will be appre- 
ciated.) 
“Welcome,” by Dr. Remsen D. Bird, Presi- 
dent, Occidental College. 


1:30 P. M— 
1. Business Session, a “Pacific Coast Federa- 
tion.” 
2. Music: Women’s Glee Club, Occidental 
College. 


JoInt GENERAL SESSION 
College Chapel, Johnson Hall 
2:00 P. M— 

1. Music. 

2. “Language and the International Mind,” 
Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, Scripps 
College. 

Adjournment. 


Following is a summary of the answers re 
ceived to the questionnaire sent out in No 
vember, 1929, by the Educational Committee. 
Thirty-four schools replied. Submitted by 
Ethel B. Steward, High School, Alhambra. 


QUESTION I. 

Should we have more reading and less formal 
grammar? 

22 schools replied “yes’’; one advocates 3/5 
time in grammar, which includes some read- 
ing, and 2/5 in reader; another says, “In general 
the students need more definite grammatical 
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knowledge, perhaps, first in English”; another 
says, “I believe that most of the outside criti- 
cism of teaching foreign language has been 
brought upon us by too much grammar teach- 
ing”; another says, “Much reading is necessary 
to sustain interest for the student to study the 
language more than two years”; two others say, 
“READ!” and have only a simple grammar 
outline— grammar to be taught inductively; 
another says, “It depends upon whether our 
aim is to read or speaking and writing. If 
the latter, no less grammar; five replied “no’’; 
one says, “The question should not be about 
less grammar, but about how to teach formal 
grammar with less waste, and better under- 
standing of formal values.” 


QUESTION II a. 

What beginning book do you recommend? 

Eleven schools replied that they have found 
no satisfactory beginning book. The remaining 
preferences involved twelve different texts. 

One suggests that we use a series of graded 
readers such as are used in Spain, France or 
Germany. 

QUESTION II b. 

What feature does this beginning book have 
that make it particularly adaptable to a high 
school pupils needs? 

(In reply to this question, some schools gave 
tneir opinions of a reader, others of a gram- 
mar. The symposium resolved itself into topical 
appraisals according to no uniform and objec- 
tive standards.) 


Report of the Curriculum Committee 


(Submitted at the Association Meeting, April, 1929.) 
The complete report (with tabulations) was sent 
to the State Curriculum Commission in June. 

HE aim of the Curriculum Committee of 
"Tine Modern Language Association of 

Southern California is to obtain for the 
foreign language student greater opportunity 
for the study of language with a view to mas- 
tery. In order to find out how this end might 
best be accomplished, it has been necessary to 
study the problem of balancing the study of 
foreign languages with the rest of the curricu- 
lum. The committee first made a survey of 
the basic courses of study of the principal 
high schools of the state in order to find what 
the requirements for graduation are in different 
schools and what place is given to foreign lan- 
guages, 

A questionnaire was then addressed to the 
principals of 337 high schools, junior high 
Schools, and junior colleges of California and 
of these, 221 replied. The tabulated results of 
this questionnaire, gave the committee a very 
800d idea of the opinion of the principals on 
the questions raised.1 A summary of the votes 
cast shows how each group of schools voted. 
Many of those voting “Yes” or “No” added 
4 qualifying remark, but those so doing have 
hot been counted separately inasmuch as there 

iThis questionnaire with tabulated results is on 


~ with the secretary of the Association and may 
€ consulted by those interested. 


may have been qualifications also in the minds 
of those who added none. Some voted neither 
“Yes” or “No”, but made a qualified answer; 
some were in doubt on a number of points, 
or left a blank. 

We have attempted to evaluate our findings 
as follows: 


2I—1. By means of a previous study, we had 
found that an appreciable number of the stu- 
dents who drop a foreign language at the end 
of two years attribute it to the fact that they 
were required to take certain subjects for gradu. 
ation or college entrance. The state require- 
ments allow sufficient latitude, it would seem, 
but the committee felt that options in the third 
and fourth years might be more generally used 
than at present in many high schools. The 
principals of the high schools and junior col- 
leges were almost evenly divided on this point, 
leaning to the negative, while those of the 
junior high schools, who are not so much con- 
cerned with this problem, were decidedly in 
favor of the free use of options. The most 
frequent qualifying remarks were: “Yes, with 
limitations”; “Yes, if major is cared for and 
state requirements are met”; “Yes, if super- 
vised’’; “Yes, in the fourth year but not in the 
third.” 


I—2. On the question of requiring a mini- 
mum of two years of a foreign language as a 
basis for recommendation to the university, 
there is a divergence of opinion, but on the 
whole the vote is favorable. The qualified 
answers are for the most part to the effect that 
two years should be urged but not required. 
Others would require it only for entrance to 
certain colleges, arts and sciences, for example. 


I—3. The opinion of the principals is de- 
cidedly against requiring a foreign language in 
a commercial course. Some would advise it 
for college preparatory students, some advise 
Spanish for the Southwest, and others would 
encourage it but not require it. 


I—4. Seventy-eight believe that a foreign 
language should be required for a college pre- 
paratory course, while thirty-six believe it 
should be required in none. One hundred and 
seven did not reply to this question. 


II—1. The committee finds that the opinion 
on the whole is favorable to the consolidation 
of the language program, making a continuous 
eight year course from the seventh grade to 
the end of the fourteenth. Naturally, this was 
of particular interest to those localities where 
the administrative grouping consists of junior 
and senior high schools and the junior college. 
It does not interest the smaller high schools. 
The most frequent qualifying remark is to the 
effect that such a course should be optional or 
not required of any unless it be of those going 
to college and choosing languages. 

The proper division of such a course should 
be worked out on the basis of facts. The plan 
offered by the committee is only one arrange- 


2Numerals refer to sections and paragraphs of 
questionnaire, February 14, 1929, sent out in con- 
junction with the Education Committee, H. C. 
Theobold, Chairman, Los Angeles High School. 
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ment. A majority of the schools favor begin- 
ning a foreign language in the seventh and 
eighth grades. Some favor word analysis in 
the seventh and a language in the eighth. They 
are decidedly in favor of a modern language 
and Latin in grades 9 and 10 and of a modern 
language and Latin if wished in grades 11, 
12, 13, and 14. In the junior high school, it 
is stated that an already over-crowded pro- 
gram makes it difficult to add a language in 
the seventh grade. 


II—2. Opinion was quite evenly divided on 
the question as to whether, in an eight year 
course, there should be a major in one language 
and a minor in another. The committee favors 
any division of languages in such a course if at 
least three years are devoted to one and not less 
than two to any other language. It advises 
mastery of one before attempting another. 


II—3. The vote was very decidedly against 
having eight years in one language although 
many believe that it should be allowed if the 
student so wishes. A few think one language 
preferable. 


II—4. The present state requirement for a 
foreign language major is satisfactory to 113 
principals, while 97 favor a change.* The junior 
colleges and junior high schools are in favor 
of requiring three years in one language for 
a major, but the high school vote is negative, 
91 to 62. The committee recommends either 
three years in one modern language or two of 
Latin and two of a modern language. 


II—5. The vote is against requiring four 
years in one language for a major. Many con- 
sider it impracticable to require it but would 
advise it. 


II—t. The vote is in favor of accepting two 
years of Latin followed by two years of a mod- 
ern language. Some would reverse this pro- 
cedure; others are indifferent as to which 
should precede. 


II—7. Most of the principals agree with the 
committee that a foreign language should be 
continued in the third and fourth years of high 
school. Much of the opposition to this is due 
to the fact that it is considered impracticable 
in smaller schools for financial reasons. Some 
schools are already finding it feasible by put- 
ting the third and fourth together or by offer- 
ing them alternately. Some suggest that it 
can be done if the number of languages is re- 
duced or if one teacher can teach more than 
one subject. The Committee on Continuation 
of Language Courses recommends that a stu- 
dent having had two years of a language and 
wishing to take up a different one in his third 
and fourth years be allowed to continue the 
first three times per week one year and, two 
times, the year following or vice versa. He 


2This plan provides for a foreign language or 
word analysis in grades 7 and 8, a modern lan- 
guage and Latin in grades 9 and 10, and modern 
ae ge ahaa Latin if wished) in grades 11, 12, 
, anc 


4Two years of each of any two foreign languages 
is acceptable under the present requirement of the 
State Department of Education. 


may thus receive three-fifths credit one year 
and two-fifths the other, and steadily increase 
his knowledge of the language. 


III. The student who has begun a modern 
language in the seventh or eighth grade often 
finds that he cannot continue it and add Latin 
in the ninth year because he is limited to 
four academic subjects. Some principals feel 
that students falling within the highest quar. 
tile of scholarship are able to carry five “solids” 
and maintain high rank. Students majoring in 
languages usually fall within this group. It 
has therefore been suggested that they be al- 
lowed to carry both Latin and a Modern lan- 
guage in the first two years of high school. 
The replies show that the principals favor this, 
but many qualify their answers. “Yes, if 
physically strong” and “Yes, if standards are 
kept,” are the most frequent. The committee is 
of the opinion that this should not be allowed 
until after the ninth year and only in cases 
where the student is physically strong and he 
does not sacrifice out-door sports. 


IV. What should be done with the students 
who have but mediocre language ability and 
yet desire to study a language? The consensus 
of opinion is that special classes should be 
provided for them, but there is some difference 
as to what these classes should attempt, i. e. 
whether they should be given special work or 
the regular course with more time allowed for 
its completion. Some approve of these special 
classes only if language is required for gradua- 
tion, or “if funds permit” or “if school is large 
enough.” Others ‘consider it a loss of time. 
The committee favors giving the regular course 
over a longer period of time if che students are 
to receive credit for it. 


IV.—2. The majority of principals favor 
giving credit for these special courses for work 
actually accomplished toward graduation from 
high school but not for college recommendation. 
Some would give full credit but have quality 
designated. 


IV.—3. Nearly all are agreed that the lan- 
guage students are handicapped by a lack of 
knowledge of English grammar and are in favor 
of a thorough study of grammar in 8a to lay 
the base for language study. There are those 
who think that the 8a students are not mature 
enough. Some doubt the ability of teachers 
to teach it; some call it the exploratory period 
in any language and some say that only func- 
tional grammar should be taught in the seventh 
and eighth grades. The committee believes 
that the study of grammar should be begun in 
8a and carried through 9a and 9b. 


IvV—4. The vote was overwhelmingly against 
giving one-half credit in a foreign language 
toward graduation. Some feel that this is per- 
missible after the student has had two years 
credit in a language; others approve it in cer- 
tain cases in the ninth year or if only for 
graduation and not for college; and some stoutly 
maintain that one-half year in a language does 
an immense amount of good. The committee 
does not approve of giving one-half credit ex- 
cept after the student has had two years credit 
in it. 
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SuMMARY OF COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


After a consideration of the above findings, 
the committee decided to make the following 
recommendations: 
1.that there be a more general use of options 
in the third and fourth years of high school 
and that conflicts between foreign languages 
and required subjects be eliminated as far 
as possible. 

.that two years of a foreign language be re- 
quired as a basis for recommendation to 
the university. 
3.that a foreign language be urged but not 
required in a commercial course. 
4.that a foreign language be required in all 
college preparatory courses and recommended 
in others. 
.that an eight year course in foreign lan- 
guages be developed from the seventh to the 
fourteenth year wherever the administrative 
arrangement so permits. 
.that at least three years of the eight be 
devoted to one foreign language and not 
less than two to any other one. 
.that the requirement for a foreign language 
major in a four year high school be three 
years in a modern language or two years 
of a modern language and two of Latin. 
that four years in one language be recom- 
mended to the student but not required. 
.that foreign languages be continued in the 
third and fourth years of high school, wher- 
ever it is feasible, even although classes 
are small. 
10. that students who stand high in scholarship 
and are strong physically be allowed to 
carry five “solids” after their first year in 
high school so that they may take both Latin 
and a modern language if they wish it. 
.that special classes in foreign language be 
provided for students of mediocre language 
ability who desire to take it. 
12. that credit be given for these special courses 
toward graduation from high school. 
13.that not less than one credit be given in 

a foreign language toward graduation ex- 

cept in rare cases after the student already 

has two years credit in the language. 

l14.and it is agreed that if a thorough study 
of English grammar were to be begun in 
grade 8a and carried through 9a and 9b, it 
would greatly help the foreign language 
courses. 

The work of the Curriculum Committee can 
hever be finished as long as students differ and 
their needs change, but we hope to have in- 
dicated certain lines along which to work 
toward bringing larger opportunities in foreign 
language study to those who would be bene 
fited thereby. 

Respectfully submitted, 

CurRIcCULUM COMMITTEE: 


Lucy M. Gidney, Chaffey Junior College, 
Chairman, 

Centennia B. Mott, El Segundo, 

Henrietta Way, Fairfax, Los Angeles, 

Kate N. O'Neill, Riverside, 

B. C. Benner, Lincoln, Los Angeles, 

P. J. Breckheimer, Belmont, Los Angeles. 
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A Public Library Series of Foreign 


Language Lectures 

The Los Angeles Public Library, under the 
auspices of the Foreign Book Department, again 
offers a free series of lectures in French, Ger- 
man and Spanish, designed to acquaint the 
reading public with the best in contemporary 
life, literature and art in those languages. 

These lectures are contributed to the service 
of the library through the courtesy of profes- 
sors of modern languages in the universities 
and colleges of Southern California, and by 
other distinguished lecturers. 

The lectures will be given in the Central 
Lecture Room at 8 P. M. on specified evenings. 
Subjects and lectures are as follows: 


FRENCH 

Friday, October 25, 1929—LA POESIE SYM- 
BOLISTE, Réné Bellé, University of Southern 
California; Friday, November 22, 1929— UN 
HUMORISTE: FRANC-NOHAIN, Paul Bonnet, 
University of California at Los Angeles; Fri- 
day, December 13, 1929—LE THEATRE EN 
FRANCE DEPUIS LA GUERRE, Dr. Alexander 
Greene Fite, University of California at Los 
Angeles; Friday, January 24, 1930—COR- 
NEILLE, Dr. Lawrence Riddle, University of 
Southern California; Friday, February 28, 1930 
—CYRANO DE BERGERAC, Louis F. D. Briois, 
University of California at Los Angeles; Fri- 
day, March 28, 1930—QUELQUES LIVRES 
NOUVEAUX, Georges Nivon, Occidental Col- 
lege; Friday, April 25, 1930—QUELQUES RO- 
MANCIERS D’AUJOURD’HUI, Mile. Madeline 
Letessier, University of California at Los An- 
geles; Friday, May 9, 1930—LE PROBLEME 
DE L’APPROCHEMENT FRANCO- ALLE 
MAGNE, Dr. Paul H. Larwill, University of 
California at Los Angeles. 


GERMAN 


Thursday, October 17, 1929—HUGO VON 
HOFMANNSTHAL, Professor Rolf Hoffmann, 
University of California at Los Angeles; Thurs- 
day, November 21, 1929—DAS DEUTSCHTUM 
IM AUSLAND, Herr Eduard Hoeflich, Califor- 
nia Presse ; Thursday, December 19, 1929—-TIMM 
KROEGER NORDDEUTSCHER DICHTER 
FIGENER ART, Herr Christel B. Schomaker, 
Los Angeles Private Junior College; Thursday, 
January 16, 1930—VIELGELESENE DEUT- 
SCHE BUECHER DER LETZTEN JAHRE, Herr 
Heinrich Julius Schroeder, University of South- 
ern California; Thursday, February 20, 1930— 
FRANZ WERFEL, Herr Meyer Krakowski, Los 
Angeles Junior College; Thursday, March 20, 
1930—DAS DEUTSCHE THEATER IM AUS- 
LAND, Herr Viktor Neuhaus, Direktor des 
deutschen Theaters; Thursday, April 24, 1930 
—JACOB WASSERMANN, Professor William 
Diamond, University of California at Los An- 
geles. 

SPANISH 

Friday, October 11, 1929—EDUARDO MAR- 
QUINA, Professor W. A. Kincaid, University 
of California at Los Angeles; Friday, Novem- 
ber 8, 1929—RUBEN DARIO, Professor Manuel 
P. Gonzales, University of California at Los 
Angeles; Friday, December 6, 1929—DON RA- 
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MON DEL VALLE-INCLAN, Professor César 
Friday, January 10, 1930—EL REFRANERO 
ESPANOL, Professor Ernest H. Templin, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles; Friday, 
February 7, 19830—RICARDO LEON, Professor 
S. L. Millard Rosenberg, University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles; Friday, March 14, 1930— 
MUSICA ESPANOLA, Professor Anna Krause, 
University of California at Los Angeles; Fri- 
day, April 4, 1930—(Subject to be announced 
later), Professor José Pijoan, Pomona College; 
Friday, April 11, 1930—ESTADO ACTUAL DE 
LOS ESTUDIOS HISPANICOS EN LOS ES- 
TADOS UNIDOS, George W. H. Shield, Super- 
visor of Modern Languages, Los Angeles Pub- 
lic Schools; Friday, May 2, 1930—CRESPO 
TORAL Y SU OBRA, Dr. Victor M. Egas, Con- 
sul of Ecuador in Los Angeles. 


GRANTs IN Arp OF RESEARCH AND FELLOw- 
SHIPS IN THE HUMANITIES OFFERED BY THE 
AMERICAN CouNcIL oF LEARNED SocreTies.—The 
American Council of Learned Societies an- 
nounces that in March, 1930, a limited number 
of grants in aid of research, available at once, 
and of post doctoral fellowships, available from 
yer 1930, will be offered in the following 

elds: 


Philosophy; Philology (all branches); Lin- 
guistics; Literature; Art; Archaeology; Musi- 
cology; Oriental Studies (Sinology, Indology, 
Semitics, Assyriology, Egyptology); History 
and auxiliary sciences (except those branches 
that are essentially economic, social, and poli- 
tical history), e.g., history of religion, thought, 
science, learning and the fine arts, palaeography, 
diplomatic, chronology, etc.. 


The grants in aid of research are of two 
categories: 

(A) Small grants. These grants are nor- 
mally of the maximum of $300, but they may 
be increased to $500 when, in the judgment of 
the Committee on Aid to Research, such in- 
crease is justified by unusual expenses, as of 
foreign travel. The small grants are available 
to scholars of all ages (except for assistance 
in fulfilling the requirements for any academic 
degree) who are citizens of the United States 
or permanently employed or domiciled therein, 
and who are engaged in specific projects of re- 
search for which aid is actually needed and 
not obtainable from any other source. 


(B) Larger grants. These range in amount 
from $750 to $2,000, and are reserved for ma- 
ture scholars of demonstrated ability who are 
engaged in important enterprises of research to 
which they are able to devote at least six 
months without interruption. The same con- 
ditions as to citizenship, residence, or employ- 
ment obtain as for the small grants. The ob- 
ject of the larger grants is to assist in the ad- 
vancement of knowledge through aiding in- 
dividual undertakings of fundamental import- 
ance. 


The fellowships are of the post doctoral type 
already offered by the Social Science Research 
Council and the National Research Council. 
Their object is to assist the better training 


of research and teaching personnel, and they 
are limited to scholars, citizens of the United 
States, who have received the Ph.D. or have 
acquired its equivalent, and who are still in 
the “training period.” The amounts of the 
fellowships will be determined by individual 
needs. 

Applications for both grants and fellowships 
must be made by January 15, 1930, on special 
forms that will be furnished after October 1, 
1929, by the Permanent Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies, 907 Fifteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., to whom 
preliminary inquiries may be addressed. 

At the same time, attention is called to the 
grants-in-aid and fellowships offered by the So- 
cial Science Research Council, New York Cen- 
tral Building, 210 Park Avenue, New York City, 
in economics, statistics, political science, so- 
ciology, anthropology, psychology, social, eco- 
nomic and political history and related sub 
jects, such as law and human geography. 


PUBLICATION REQUIRING BUT TWELVE LETTERS 
oF ALPHABET TO PRINT IS fro DISCONTINUE.— 
Kuokoa, one of the most novel newspapers 
printed in the United States, using just twelve 
letters of the alphabet, will be discontinued 
this year. 

Printed in the native language of Hawaii 
since 1861, Kuokoa was with one exception the 
oldest general newspaper printed in these is- 
lands. For many years it had a circulation un- 
equaled by any other newspaper published in 
Hawaii. 

There are just twelve letters necessary to 
write the musical language of the Hawaiians, 
which was only a spoken language until the 
coming of missionaries, who put the island 
tongue in writing. 

The Hawaiians still use their native language 
in talking to one another, in their songs and 
ceremonials, but as they all learned to use 
English as fluently as Hawaiian, the circula- 
tion of Kuokoa dropped off. 


Lineuist HeLp VALUABLE TO TALKIE FILMsS.— 
Mastery of foreign languages looms up with 
an imposing new importance in the film actor's 
category of requirements, now that the talk- 
ing pictures have given evidence of their per- 
manency. 


GRAMMARS 
and DICTIONARIES: 


French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
German and other modern Euro- 
pean languages. 


Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, Chinese, 
Japanese and other Oriental lan- 
guages. 


_ Latin and Greek. 
Have you any of the above for sale? 


Benj. F. Graveley 


Box 209, Martinsville, Virginia, U.S.A. 
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Just as every operatic and concert singer 
must have a knowledge of Italian, French and 
German in order to properly present numbers 
in these singing tongues, so the film actor whose 
audience is the variegated peoples of the world, 
will need to know these languages in order to 
play the dramas of the day for their entertain- 
ment. 


Experimentation in the talking medium has 


revealed several decidedly unsatisfactory ele- 
ments in “ghosting” of players’ voices. It is 
distinctly difficult to achieve perfect synchro- 
nization and there is nearly always an element 
of unreality which enters in when the voice 
of the double differs in resonance and caliber 
from that of the player. Consequently, the 
most popular actors of the future will be those 
who can do their own talking in the required 
languages. 


LANGUAGES OF THE MODER 


Vol. 2—A Laboratory Study of the Reading of 
Vol. 4—Enroliment in the Foreign Languages 
States. 
by Robert Herndon Fife. 


Vol. 10—German tdiom List. Compiled and 
Vol. 11—Spanish Idiom List. Compiled and 


Vol. 16—French tdiom List. 
Vol. 17—Studies in Modern Language Teachi 


350 Mission Street 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON MODERN 


Vol. 1—New York Experiments with New-Type Modern Language Tests. By Ben D. Wood. $1.50. 


Compiled by C. A. Wheeler and Others, with an introduction and analysis 


$2.00. 
Vol. 5—Achievement Tests in the Modern Foreign Languages. By V. A. C. Henmon. $1.00. 
Vol. 9—German Frequency Word Book. Arranged and edited by B. Q. Morgan. 60c. 


Vol. 12—The Teaching of the Modern Foreign Languages. 
Vol. 13—The Training of Teachers of the Modern Foreign Languages. 
Vol. 14—Prognosis Tests in the Modern Foreign Languages. 75c. 

Vol. 15—French Word Book. Compiled by George E. Vander Beke (in Press). 
Compiled and edited by F. D. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


N FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY 


Modern Foreign Languages. By G. T. Buswell. 75c. 
in Secondary Schools and Colleges of the United 


edited by Edward F. Hauch. 60c. 

edited by Hayward Keniston. 60c. 

By Algernon Coleman. $1.50. 
By C. M. Purin. T5c. 


Cheydleur (in Press). T75c. 
ng (in Press). 


San Francisco 


New Fre 


neh Texts 


| JUNIOR FRENCH 
| L. J. A. MERcIER 


FRENCH PRONUNCIATION 


AND DICTION 
L. J. A. MeRcIER 


LA LECTURE EXPLIQUEE 
A. L. Cru 


The new text for beginning French students, 
which has already established the oral-self- 
expression method of study. 


A new procedure for inculcating correct habits 
of oral French, based on an extensive study of 
the difficulties of American students in learn- 
ing French. 


Introducing for the first time in a text for 
American schools, the widely successful explica- 
tion de textes method used in France. 


SILVER, BURDETT 
AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK NEWARK 
BOSTON CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Mention MODERN LANGUAGES FORUM when answering advertisements bey. 


American-Spanish Series 


La Vida de Lazarillo de Tormes 
Ed. Berkowitz and Wofsy 


To Students of Italian— 


We recommend the following methods by 

Pror. A. Arprs-Costa, Assistant Professor 

of Romance Languages and Literature, 
College of the City of New York. 


Itallan Lessons—A practical guide for the 
study of the Italian language. This Manual 
is an excellent volume for beginners; the 
exercises are practical, the rules clear and 
sufficient and the examples and illustrations 
well chosen. 
One Volume, cloth, 304 pages. New Revised 
Edition (7th) $1.25 


Advanced Italian Lessons—For the students 

who desire to acquire a deeper knowledge 
of the Italian Language. 
One Volume, cloth, 292 pages. ............... $1.50 
These books have been accepted in ieading 
universities, colleges and high schools of 
the country. 


Meizi, B., New English-Italian and Italian- 
English Dictionary. 
One Volume, cloth, 1,186 pages................ $2.50 


El Sombrero de Tres Picos 
Ed. Qualia 


Advanced Spanish Composition 
Castillo and Montgomery 


Cuentos Mejicanos 
Cornyn 


Espafia y el Nuevo Mundo 


E. Companion and Inter- 
1. Knight 
nglis alian ‘omparative oms, 4 
familiar phrases and sentences. Cloth $1.00 Norte y Sur 
Complete Catalogue of Italian Literature Knight 


Sent on Request. 


ITALIAN BOOK COMPANY 
145-147 Mulberry Street, New York, N. Y. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 


623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Richmond Atlanta Dallas 
New York 


New Titles in 


The Modern Student’s Library 


FRENCH SERIES 


Balzac: Le Pere Goriot 


Introduction by Horatio Smith, Professor of French Language and Literature, 
Brown University 


French Romantic Prose 
Edited by W. C. Comfort, President of Haverford University 


Moliere: Three Plays 


Edited by Wm. A. Nitze, Professor of French Literature, University of Chicago 


Modern Language Texts of Exceptional Merit for Schools and Colleges 
te 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
165 Post Street 


San Francisco 
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